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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himeelf the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ay Bee Third Page for Terms, &c..49 

Subscribers will observe the date on the labelr 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
@all for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 


occurrence. 





Editorial, 


CONCENTRATED FARMING. 

There seem to be at least two distinct and 
opposing systems of farming, one where the 
farmer gpws the seed and reaps the harvest 
wholly at the expense of the natural fertility 
of the soil; the other where the soil is kept in 
a fertile condition by the application of such 
The first 
is the system of the pioneer farmer, while 
settling up a new country, and where the land 


elements as the crop appropriates. 


costs nothing but the nominal expenses of se- 
curing the title. The other is the system 
that every older settled country must sooner 
or later adopt in order to maintain its exist- 


In 


system has been followed for more than two cen- 


ence. our own country, the depleting 
turies, and at the West is still the prevailing 
system, but in New England and the other 
sider sections, people are learning that this 
We 
an draw from the faucet only so long as 
Our 
be exhausted, but the head is 


style of farming is no longer profitable. 
the fountain furnishes a supply. foun- 
tain may not 


low, and the flow is diminished. How to in- 


rease the supply, or, in other words, how to 
keep up the fertility of our soils while we are 
taking from them our bread and our meat, is 


the or Under 


e great question of the hour. 
the old system, labor was the one item of ex- 
pense in growing crops, and the farmer who 

ld endure the most toil, or who could com- 
mand the greatest amount of muscular force, 
reaped the greatest harvests and made the 
most 


money. But this is all changed now. 


Skimming large areas, even by the use of 
labor-saving machinery, no longer nays here, 
and the New England farmer now finds that 
he must adopt a new system—one that de- 
pends for its success on cheap fertilizers, 
rather than an abundance of labor. 

Under the new system it becomes desirable 
to grow large crops on small areas, rather 
than medium or small crops on large areas, 
and those farmers who soonest learn to adapt 
themselves to these changed conditions will 
be most likely to he successful. 

At a recent meeting of the Franklin Far- 
mers’ Club, the subject of concentrated farm- 
ing coming up for discussion, Mr. Munroe 
Morse, 


the following statement, describing his method 


at whose house the club met, made 


f farming upon few acres: A few years ago, 
he had, as he supposed, a farm of respectable 
size, but, owing to the growth of the town 
and the demand for building lots, he had 
found his domain growing gradually smaller, 
from year to year, and yet, by managing his 
remaining acres with better economy, he had 
continued to produce as great an aggregate of 
crops as when his farm was double its present 
His first move was in the direction of 
cropping. Potatoes had been one of 
ling crops, but he could not afford to 


8) Z6 


iC8C 


rive up a field to these for an entire summer, 


e ! 
so he had adopted a system by which he is 
enabled to take both a crop of potatoes and a 
He plants 


only the earliest varieties of potatoes, the 


crop of corn from the same land. 
Karly Rose being preferred for its yielding 
These are planted with the rows a 
trifle wider apart than might otherwise be ad- 


qualities. 
le, and after the last hoeing corn is 
planted between the rows. At first he aimed 
only for a crop of fodder corn, but has found 


Visabp 


that even field corn can be grown and well 
ripened after potatoes, if the work is all prop- 
erly done, and the seed planted by the 15th 
He once obtained a fair 
crop planted on the 27th of June, but this is 


or 20th of June. 
too late, except in very favorable seasons. 
Sweet corn for canning or for market has 
ample time to grow after a crop of potatoes. 
In growing successive crops the same season, 
it is very important that the fertilizers be ap- 
plied at the time of putting in the seed, and 
in such quantity as will force the crop along 
rapidly at the start. The planting of the sec- 
ond crop counts as one hoeing of the first, 
and the digging of the potatoes equals one 
The labor of digging the 
potatoes is somewhat increased, as care must 
be taken not to break down the corn plants, 
which by this time should be several inches 
A full crop of cabbages may also be 
grown after potatoes by setting the plants be- 
tween the rows and applying plenty of fertil- 
izer, @ little at the time of transplanting, and 
more at the first hoeing. Field beans may 
also be grown instead of corn or cabbages, if 
preferred. Had grown good crops of yellow 
eyes, planted July 4th, but the last of June is 
better. All the turnip family will have ample 
time to grow after potatoes, the flat varieties 
Flat tur- 
nips will also do well sown with grass seed 


hoeing of the corn. 


high. 


even if sown as late as August Ist. 


early in August, on fields to be permanently 
The turnips get started ahead of the 
grass, but do not materially injure it for suc- 
Where forage is an object, 
barley will grow after potatoes, and produce 
a full crop, as it is not injured by early frosts. 
He had combined potatoes with squashes by 
leaving hills in the potato field for later plant- 
ing of the squash ‘geeds. The potatoes will 
be off the ground in ample time to give the 


seeded. 


ceeding years. 


squashes plenty of room to spread themselves. 
Beets for cattle may be planted quite late on 
rich ground, and if one is successful in trans- 
planting them from beds, they may follow an 
early crop of some kind. Winter rye cut for 
fodder is off in season for field corn, and al- 
most any other crop the farmer may desire to 
grow, and even when left to ripen ite grain, 
there is plenty of time for getting a crop of 
millet, corn, or barley for fodder, or a full 
crop of cabbages if the plants are set. Mil- 
let will also do well grown on sod Jand after a 
crop of early hay, but it should be put in by 
the first of July, if possible, although fair crops 
may be expected in favorable seasons sown as 
late as the middle or the 20th of the month. 
Cabbage, turnips, corn fodder and barley, 
may each be grown after a crop of early cut 
hay, provided the work is all performed 
promptly, but it will not do to wait for seed, 
or fertilizers, nor for a neighbor to come and 
help plough. If one is proposing to force his 
land to produce a number of crops in a sea- 
son, he must see that everything is in readi- 
ness at the earliest possible moment. A few 





days’ delay will spoil the best intentions. 
Some farmers have been successful in sowing 
grass seed in corn fields at the last hoeing, 
and he intends to try the experiment as soon 
as an opportunity offers. Corn fodder had 
been a leading crop with him, and had largely 
taken the place of English hay in his stable 
economy. To be the most valuable, it should 
be cut early and cured quickly to retain the 
sweet juices in the greatest possible perfec- 
tion. In growing double crops fertilizers are 
applied to each at the time of planting. He 
does not believe in manuring very long in ad- 
vance of the crops to be grown. 


aie 





ABOUT SOILING CROPS. 

Judging by the numerous letters received, 
containing inquiries about raising and feeding 
green crops, the subject of soiling cattle is 
rapidly gaining interest among enterprising 
farmers in all parts of the country. Here is 
a letter from a Pennsylvania farmer, who 
wants more particulars concerning the meth- 
ods adopted at ‘Pine Hedge Farm.” He 
says :— 

“Now what I wish to know is, how many 
acres have you in green crops for twenty-six 
head? You say you feed rye first; how 
much have you of that? What time do you 
sow orchard grass? Where do you get the 
seed? What does it cost, and how much is 
needed to an acre? Which do you prefer, 
broadcast or drills for corn? hat is the 
carpe! barley per bushel, and when do you 

eed it? Where could I get barley, and how 
much do you sow on an acre?” 

To the above we would reply that we have 
twenty-six acres under cultivation. A large 
portion is in mowing that is cut two or three 
per year. Land that will produce but 
one crop of grass in a season is put under the 
plough and made to produce at least two 
soiling crops in a season. Some years three 
crops are grown on the same land. This year 
we have five acres in winter rye, all sown 
with grass seed for permanent mowing. The 
rye was sown in September, most of it the 
last week of the month, and at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. As much of this as is 
needed for feeding nearly thirty head of cattle 
will be cut from day to day, till it comes into 
bloom, when what remains will be cut and 
made into hay. We are now, April 29th, 
feeding rye hay that grew two years ago. 

Orchard grass should be sown the first week 
in August, at the rate of two bushels per acre, 
bushel 


pounds of red clover. 


times 


with one of June grass and a few 
Orchard grass seed 
costs, this season, about $1.50 to $1.75 per 
West 
and may be found in most of the large cities 
Middle and Western 


bushel, in Boston. It comes from the 
in all the Northern, 
States. 

For the main crop of corn we prefer drills, 
A bushel of sweet corn 
For very early 


and horse cultivation. 
seed is enough for an acre. 
crops we have been successful with Southern 
corn, at the rate of six bushels or more of 
seed per acre, sown broadcast and covered 
with a cultivator or Randall harrow. The 
earlier corn is planted, the more seed may be 
used. The later plantings grow so rapidly 
that, if thick, it blows or breaks down under 
heavy showers or strong winds. 

Barley costs, with us, about seventy-five 

cents per bushel. We prefer it fora fall crop, 
to come in after frosts would injure corn or 
millet. As it will stand some frost, it may be 
grown for feeding as late as the last of Octo- 
ber, or even into November, in favorable sea- 
sons. As far South as Pennsylvania, we 
should judge that it would be a profitable crop 
for feeding during the first half of November. 
Barley is also for sale in every large city, es- 
pecially where beer is brewed, as it is grown 
very extensively for malting. From two to 
four bushels of barley should be sown per acre, 
the latter quantity is not too much if sown 
alone and expressly for feeding. 
If one had a uniform quality of land, and 
could be assured of uniform seasons, perhaps 
he might lay down a set of rules, or devise 
some fixed system of rotation, but with New 
England weather and New England soils we 
find it quite impossible to follow the same 
system exactly, from year to year. Some- 
times a drought or a swarm of insects will up- 
set the best laid plans. Our main endeavor 
is to keep every acre constantly employed. 





SALT OR NO SALT. 
A writer in the American Farmer gives his 
experience in salting cattle as follows :— 


‘*T have been engaged in farming for more 
than twenty years, and during the first half of 
the time followed the instructions received in 
youth, without so much as daring to question 
their expediency; but about ten or twelve 
years ago the idea occurred to me that the 
advantages to be derived from salting might 
be imaginary, or might at least be counter- 
balanced by the expense and loss of time in- 
curred, and I abruptly discontinued the prac- 
tice, and have not since resumed it, and have 
no reason to suppose that I shall. 

About a year after leaving off I was visited 
by an old gentleman who had for many years 
been a farmer, who was very fond of cattle, 
and enjoyed the reputation of being a good 
judge of stock. After inspecting my herd. 
consisting of about sixty, he expressed great 
satisfaction, and said that I had ‘‘the best 
looking cattle that he had seen that spring.” 
In answer to the query: ‘‘Do you know the 
reason of their good condition?” he replied, 
Yes, you salt regularly.” I confess that it 
gave me no little pleasure to be able to assure 
him that they had not tasted the article for 
more than twelve months. As this old gen- 
tleman is one of the firm believers in salt, hav- 
ing both received the theory from his ances- 
tors and been pretty industrious also in hand- 
ing it down, I have not since heard any allu- 
sions from him in regard to the condition of 
my stock, but I often receive remarks equally 
complimentary from neighbors.” 


Mr. Thomas J. Hand, a noted breeder of 
Jerseys in West Chester county, New York, 
says in the Monthly Bulletin :— 

“I have given my cattle no salt for several 
years while on grass—but the pastures have 
been dressed with a mixture containing some 
sulphate of soda—and none in winter except 
what —_ got in the hay, which had been 
moderately salted when put into the barn. 
Toward the end of the past winter, however, 
they seemed to relish better, and to eat cleaner 
their scalded feed of chaffed corn fodder, bran 
and meal, when a little salt was added as a 
condiment.” 

So much for salt for animals. Some months 
ago we published a statement taken from a 
Western exchange, giving an account of a 
heavy dressing of salt applied to a mowing 
field through the blunder of a hired man, but 
which, instead of killing all the vegetation on 
the field, actually appeared to be a benefit to 
it for several years. Mr. Thomas Proctor, of 
Wrentham, Maszs., recently related to us a bit 
of his experience in the use of large quantities 
of salt upon an asparagus bed. He has a bed 
some 10x15 feet square, upon which, for the 
past fourteen years, he has spread at the rate 
of two and a half tons of salt per acre every 
year. Ten years ago an apple tree sprung 
up from aseed carried on to the asparagus 
bed in the manure, and, as an experiment to 
test the effect of salt, it was allowed to grow, 
Mr. Proctor presuming that such heavy annu- 
al applications of salt would soon save him 
from any trouble with the tree. But ten years 
have passed and now this is the most thrifty 
and healthy looking tree on the place. 

This experiment does not, as some might 
suppose, prove anything in favor of the use of 
salt in an orchard, for there is, probably, not 
another spot on the farm that has been other- 
wise so well manured as this, during these 
fourteen years, but it would seem to show 
that thirty-five tons of salt to the acre is not 





enough to kill trees in an apple orchard. 


Mr. Proctor has also spread salt freely 
under a large Seaver sweet apple tree that 
formerly bore fruit which was eaten through 
and through by the apple maggot, but since 
the application of salt has borne sound, hand- 
some fruit. Neither does this prove anything 
absolutely in favor of the salt, for other Sea- 
ver sweet apple trees have borne sound fruit 
for a few years past. 

Mr. J. B. Moore, of Concord, one of the 
most successful growers of asparagus for the 
Boston market, lately said to us that he could 
see no effect from salt applied to asparagus, 
except to make it a few days later in coming 
to market. The old story of its marine origin 
seems to be quite generally doubted at the 
present day by market gardeners. 





CRANBERRY CULTURE ON NATURAL 
BOGS. 


Dr. Geo. A. Bowen, a successful grower of 
cranberries at Woodstock, Conn., has been 
writing, for the Connecticut Farmer, a series 
of articles in which he gives his own experi- 
ence in the culture of this now indispensable 
fruit. After describing the methods pursued 
where large tracts of waste lands are set over 
to vines, requiring a very large outlay of cap- 
ital for their improvement, he speaks of the 
cheaper, and often more satisfactory method 
of culture in those smaller meadows where the 
vines are already growing to some extent 
from natural planting. The fruit of these 
wild bogs, he says :— 

Is generally light colored and only of 
passable flavor, causing it to take a low place 
in the market list, under the name of ‘‘rough 
country,” but many of these bogs can be 
greatly improved by removing the bushes and 
large tussocks, flooding by constructing a 
proper dam, and sanding; the latter is best 
done in winter by spreading the sand directly 
on the ice, first staking it to prevent its drift- 
ing when it breaks up. hen it melts the 
sand will be found evenly distributed over the 
whole surface. 

These wild bogs are very abundant and can 
be made to yield a better return than to em- 
bark in a new enterprise by planting after the 
age plans, for in carrying out these 
plans which experience has shown to be the 
only way to success, there is an immense ex- 
penditure of means, and many long years of 
waiting, during which time the vines must be 
eared for. The books place the third year as 
the full bearing time, but it is more often the 
fourth or fifth, and the expenditure is seldom 
less than $500 per acre, although the books 
place that at $300. In regions where the 
berry is largely grown, as in Cape Cod and in 
New Jersey, it can be done much cheaper 
than in this State, as the sand is generally 
more convenient and of better quality, and 
there are contractors familiar with the work, 
who can bring their cars, track and tools, 
saving to the owner the purchase of these, yet 
in these sections $500 per acre is often the 
cost. For these reasons we see more money 
to the ordinary farmer in improving his wild 
land rather than in starting a new bog. 





TO MAKE THE “BUTTER COME.” 

“J. W.,” Westminster, Mass., wishes to 
offer his contribution to the general fund of 
information for the benefit of the readers of 
the New ENGLanp Farmer, a paper which 
has helped him ‘‘more than any other that 
comes to his Having, like many 
others, had some long jobs at the churn dash 
or crank, and having noticed that a little lime 
he 


home.” 


water prevents soapsuds from foaming, 
was induced to give the lime a trial in the 
churn. So, accordingly, on the next churn- 
ing day, he poured in a half pint of clear lime 
water into the churn with the cream, being 
careful that only the clear water was poured 
off. A piece of lime the size of an egg was 
used, and allowed to stand a few hours pre- 
vious to churning. This simple addition has, 
he says, removed all difficulty in churning 
frothy cream for several years. We do not 
endorse the plan, but should have no hesita- 
tion in giving it atrial if we had a churning 
of obstinate cream that refused to ‘‘come to 
time” after reasonable treatment. Cream 
that is every way right will need no lime to 
bring it to butter, and that which is faulty in 
any respect, will never make the best butter 
by any process. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE AMERICAN HERD Book.—Containing pedigrees 
of Shorthorn Cattle, with introductory notes, by 
Lewis F. Allen, assisted by Wm. 'T. Bailey. Vol. 
XVIII. Price $8. Allen & Bailey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The advantage of care and skill are demonstrated 
as clearly and forcibly as possible in the hand- 
some prices which we have frequently quoted as 
being paid for some choice breeding animal whose 
long line of ancestry, or whose own valuable qual- 
ities added to its pedigree, have given it an ex- 
ceptional value. Yet, this careand skill stand for 
but a part of the value. A well-attested pedigree 
is indispensable to all breeders of pure blooded 
stock. This fact has been duly akcknowledged, 
and American breeders, following in the steps of 
foreign breeders, have established and maintained 
Herd Books of the different breeds—Durham, or 
Shorthorn, Ayrshire, Jersey, &c. Of these, the 
volume before us is one of the oldest established, 
and is edited with care and ability. The extent of 
the interest which it represents is shown by the 
fact that the registry of bulls now reaches the 
number of 34,309. During the past year the re- 
corded sales of pure blood stock number 2048, 
which netted the sum of $317,199—an average 
price of $153.91—while the private sales are esti- 
mated at nearly asmuch more. The editor says :— 
“At present rates Shorthorn breeding is more 
profitable than any other branch of agriculture, 
and with the advent of more prosperous years it 
will regain its old position, without, perhaps, 
reaching the inflated level of 1875.” This volume 
records 2734 bulls, and 4015 cows. Sent free by 
the publishers, on receipt of price. 





Mi1x IN Heatru anv Diskase.—We hope 
no reader of the New ENnGLanp FARMER 
who keeps a cow, or who ever uses milk in any 
of its forms as food, will fail to read the ex- 
cellent address in another column, delivered 
at a recent Farmers’ Institute, in Fitchburg. 
We considered it at the time one of the best 
papers on milk in its relations to disease that 
has been given to the public, and are only 
sorry that a press of matter has crowded it 
out so long. The Doctor's position regarding 
the duties of the physician, we believe is in 
full accord with the more advanced sentiment 
of the public at the present time. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


FARM NOTES—PLAN FOR SHEEP RACK WANTED. 


I have, for some years back, been trying to learn 
what is the best style of feed-racks for sheep, and 
although I have used several different kinds, I have 
as yet found none that just suit me. Of one thing, 
however, I am satisfied, and that is, that the lum- 
ber should, by all means, be planed, for when 
rough, the wool about the neck is often badly 

ulled. Now, brother farmers, you who think you 
cove just the right kind of feed-racks, will you 

lease pep a description of the same to the New 
Eros Farmer, for the benefit of the rest of 
the farmer a ? 

How many times a day is it best to feed stock, 
has often been discussed, and there seems to be 
many different opinions about the matter. When 
I first commenced farming, I fed five times, twice 
in the morning, once at noon, and twice at night. 
Latterly, I have fed only three times ; but the past 


i 


shall continue it in 
are short, and where a 
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ries, and thus get them at wholesale or re- 

uced prices. F. H. D. 

Corning, Steuben Co., N. Y., April 1, 1879. 

RemArks.—Some time since we published an 
account of the manner in which one of the leading 
sheep farmers of New York State, Mr. Jurian 
Winne, kept his flock. The article was one of 
much interest and value, and we may republish it, 
if our readers express a desire for it. With regard 
to feeding sheep easily and economically, Mr. W. 
has given much attention to the matter, and after 
long observation and experiment has adopted a 
crib or box, of which he gives the following de- 
scription :— 


Length 12 or 14 feet; width 22 inches. The bot- 
tom, indicated by the dotted lines, slanting from 





Top Board 8 inches wide. 





Space 8 or 10 inches wide. 





Bottom Board 11 or 12 inch- 
es wide. 











End of Box. 


both sides and resting on a board in the middle, 
forms a complete trough for grain or roots. The 
bottom side boards should be 11 or 12 inches wide 
—then a s left 8 or 10 inches according to size 
of the top boards, 8 inches w. 
ends and to mately Corner pieces of scant- 
ling in the inside, of hemlock or oak, as pine will 
not hold a nail or screw, the latter of which is 
preferable in putting them together. 


The corn or other grain for seventy-five sheep 
can be put in four of these boxes from a bag on a 
man’s shoulder in one minute; and hay, roots, 
&c., are supplied with equal facility. The sheep 
feed quietly, and no fodder is lost, on the impor- 
tance of which Mr. W. remarks :— 


It makes quite a difference whether five hundred 
sheep waste a pint of grain per day, which I am 
satisfied was more than my whole flock wasted 
last winter, or whether they waste half a bushel 
per day; also whether we waste one hundred 
— of hay per day, or whether four or five 

undred pounds will cover the waste for all winter. 
These wastings are what hurts. 

These boxes have only to be turned over and 
back again, and they are clean. No dirt can get 
in from the sides, as the space between the upper 
and lower board is too narrow, and the box being 
from twenty-eight to thirty inches high, no dirt 
can get in from the top, consequently when the box 
is turned over and back again, it is always clean. 


ASHES v$. BORERS—GOOSEBERKY INSECTS. 

In the Farmer of Feb. 8, “W. H. Y.” says that 
Geo. B. Fuller has made use of hard coal ashes 
around peach trees, and believes they prevent the 
borer making raids on the tree. Now, ‘*W. H. Y.” 
did not say how and when they should be applied; 
whether they should be thrown around the tree at 
any time when the ashes are handy, or at certain 
seasons when the borers would be most likely to 
get into the tree. Will he or some one please 
tell us, through the columns of the FARMER, more 
of this remedy? I remember secing in some paper 
a remedy for keeping out borers, which was to put 
dry dirt or anything of the hind around the trees 
at certain times, but when I do not remember, and 
the dirt must be removed or at least dry dirt added 
after every rain, and then it should all be taken 
away after a certain time. I would like to know 
how much good has been accomplished by either 
way. 

Will some one tell me how to raise gooseberries ? 
We have some thrifty bushes, that blossom well 
and bear well, but when the berries are nearly full 
size there isa worm in them and so the fruit is 
worthless. We have never been troubled with 
mildew, but always fail to get any ripe fruit. 
Wasps are always very thick around the bushes 
when in blossom. Do they do any barm ? 

Pratt's Junction, Mass. ENQUIRER. 


Remarks.—Borers’ eggs are laid on the bark, 
near the roots of trees in early summer, when they 
soon hatch, and the worms find their way into the 
bark. At this time, say in June, July or August, 
they are easily found, and as easily removed. Coal 
ashes, or anything else thrown around the trunk 
that will tend to protect it from the borers may do 
some good, but the labor is too great for the end 
attained. It is much easier to destroy the insects 
when first hatched than to build mounds for keep- 
ing them away. 

The gooseberry and currant worm has been in- 
creasing within the past few years. It is a small 
insect, but does much damage by eating out the 
centre of the berries when partly grown. Hand 
picking will do good, by preventing the insects 
from comiug to maturity. So will sweeping together 
and burning all the leaves and rubbish found be- 
neath the bushes in the autumn. The moths pass 
through their transformation on the surface of the 
ground under leaves, and thus are easily destroyed. 
While in the larva state one insect will destroy 
many berries, going from one to another, as they 
consume the interior of the fruit. 


POLLED CATTLE. 

I have noticed inthe New ENGLAND FARMER, 
and also in other papers, both in Canada and the 
States, considerable said of late about polled cattle. 
I presume I take more notice of such articles than 
many of your readers, because about four years 
ago, I bought in an adjoining county, a very nice 
three-year-old polled bull that waS said to be from 
a herd in Canada, and that the herd was imported, 
I believe, from Oxford or Oxfordshire, England. 
His color was brown on head and neck, anda 
mouse colored back, with white tail. He is very 
large, handsome, and quiet, and what is more 
singular, none of his calves have any horns, and 
all have white tails. I have two bulls and seven 
heifers two years old past, that are very nice half 
bloods. What I want to know is, whether, by my 
description, you think my cattle are of the same 
breed as those you have spoken of in your edito- 
rials. Please answer, through the New EnGLanp 
FARMER. Joun BARDEN. 

Rutland Co., Vt., April 14, 1879. 

Remarks.—We cannot, from the description, 
name the breed of your polled bull with any de- 
gree of confidence. The Galloway polled cattle are 
chiefly black, dark brown or brindle, though a few 
are ofa dun or drab color. Some have more or 
less white spots. Most of the Angus polled cattle 
are also black, with occasionally a few white spots. 
The Norfolks and Suffolks, as now bred, are red, 
with occasionally white spots on the under side. 
The Jamestown polled cattle have both Suffolk 
and Jersey blood, and the color varies consider- 
ably, some being marked much like the Jerseys, 
while others have more red. Our own are mostly 
brown, with white spots, though red and white are 
not rare. Polled cattle, so far as we know, are 
generally quiet and peaceable. Having no horns 
for goring, they are free from the temptation as 
well as the habit of hooking. 





Correspondence. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Panis, March 3, 1879. 

The Fat Stock Show just held in the Palace 
of Industry, was not so brilliant, as compared 
with former years, although the entries were 
superior. The ‘‘exhibition” had already ex- 
hausted the choicest lots, and the installation 
left much to be desired, owing to the best 
portion of the building being occupied with 
the lottery prizes. It is now some 35 years 
since these shows were founded, and they have 
not only imparted a great impulse to agricul- 
tural ameliorations, but serve also to regis- 
ter the successive steps attained. Both in the 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, the happy results of 
crossing with oreign seack—Ragheh blood— 
are apparent. There is also the tendency to 
show more ‘‘lots” than individual specimens 
of animals. 

The display of agricultural implements was 
very satisfactory, only, as usual, its installa- 
tion leaves everything to be desired. New 
manufacturers are disputing reputations and 
orders with old firms. There were entered 
231 oxen, 36 cows, 75 lots of sheep, 190 pigs, 
17 calves, 2009 live barn-door fowl, and 1994 
implements. The collection of butter, cheese, 
dead poultry, fruits, and other agricultural 
products was extensive and excellent. A few 
notable facts: the public took greater interest 
in the show than on similar occasions; the 
awards gave next to general satisfaction to 
the competitors, though the juries are next to 
invariably com of the same persons, and 
the owners of the exhibits commence to better 
comprehend the value of ‘‘precocity” in the 
breeding of stock, whether the animals be 
destined directly for the butcher, or, as in the 


ease of oxen, ear first through the 
draught stage. Of 254 cattle ex » one- 
third at least were Durhams, and nearly another 


third had Durham blood. The Charolais and 
Nivernais breeds, even the best imens of 

, contain a little of the famous 
lood. These ‘‘native Durhams” want 


= 
the ya ecmyr ey rom, eam of the pure breed ; 


upe in hemispheres, and 
da hm id the hock; 
the loins are not developed ; the sides 
are not arched, and the head is generally fem- 
inine in its looks. In the prize animal the 
will find scanty tallow, but much fat, 

blic but little meat. i 








no longer pays to cultivate grain at this price. 
It is also a truth that, placing a tax on Amer- 
tean corn-—for the States supply two-thirds of 
that imported—will not remedy the evil, for 
foreign grain, owing to expenses of produc- 
tion, &c., being less, could still successfully 
compete with home growers. Also, Ameri- 
can is superior in quality to French wheat, 
and if a tax was levied, the consumer would 
have to pay dearer for his bread, and the pro- 
ceeds of the impost would go, not into the 
pockets of farmers, but into the coffers of the 
State. If the culture of wheat does not pay, 
farmers must try the production of meat, but 
above all pursue more advanced systems of 
tillage, notably the usage of commercial ma- 
nures, irrigation, and the employment of ma- 
chinery. The latter is more than ever neces- 
sary at present, where the rural population 
tends to immigrate to the manufacturing cen- 
tres, attracted by higher wages. 

France has not much more than commenced 
to lay in her necessary supply of agricultural 
implements. In order to encourage the ex- 
tended use of machinery, workshops, with 
able mechanics, are to be organized, to be 
ready to execute repairs. 

M. Goffart, the discoverer of conserved 
o- forage for stock, is in the habit of pub- 
ishing annually a statement of his experien- 
ees. This year his remarks are not less valu- 
jie, because they are an exception to an 
uninterrupted success. The system has not 
been at fault; the plan has suffered from bad 
weather and questionable seed maize. His 
neighbors were not more fortunate. While 
40 tons per acre of green maize were yielded, 
in some cases not twelve were obtained. This 
latter return is simply ruinous, when the heavy 
expenses of tillage and manure are borne in 
mind. The choicest seed maize comes ‘from 
Nicaragua, but it never arrives in time, and is 
generally injured by the weevil. New York 
next supplies the best seed, provided it be 
transported in barrels, to avoid heating; fail- 
ing both, the ordinary horse-tooth maize is to 
be preferred. ‘There is no longer a question 
that the best method to preserve as well as to 
employ the forage is to cut it before treading 
it into the trench or pit. A machine worked 
by hand is not to be thought of; acutter driv- 
en by two horses ought to chaff the green 
maize ata cost of six sous per cwt., while an 
engine will do the work for two-thirds less. 
It has been ascertained that a trench eight 
feet wide, and covered with earth, will lose 
twenty per cent. of its contents, while the loss 
will be only nominal if the trench be made 
double the width. Another point to be 
noted: there is a growing disposition among 
farmers to employ nothing but this trench for- 
age all the year round. Generally one man, 
at 24 francs per day wages, is expected to 
care for 12 head of cattle, fed on beet, tur- 
nips, hay, &c., to cut the roots and proven- 
der. M. (roffart requires only two men, at 
the same wages, to care for 80 head of stock 
fed on the pit-rations. 

Dr. Estein, of Bonn, draws attention to 
some singular facts connected with dairy stock, 
that is, of cows, viewed as machines for trans- 
forming raw material, food, into milk. He 
lays down that the milk-yielding quality of 
cows is not peculiar to any race, 80 much as 
that the mean yield between breeds is differ- 
ent. A good milker may be common to any 
race. It appears that a M. de Kappen, near 
Paderborn, registers every fortnight the weight 
of each animal, and the quantity of milk it 
has yielded—testing thus the ratio between 
secretion and flesh. Now the digestive apti- 
tude is proportional to this live weight, and 
the function of the lactiferous organs to the 
quantity of nutritive elements conveyed to 
them by the circulating blood. The average 
weight of the thirty cows is 114 cwt., and the 
daily yield of milk over 114 quarts, or 773 
quarts per year, for every two cwts. of stock. 
Now, one animal with a live weight of 114 
cewt. yielded 1286 quarts of milk per 16 stone | 
weight, while another of 134 cwt. gave but 
398 quarts per the 16 stone. Here the evi- 
dence is strong that the difference depends 
not on race, though the herd is Dutch, but on 
the formation of the lactiferous organs. Fur- 
ther, the relation between the yield in milk 
and ite richnese, augments with the abundance 
and superior quality of the ration; the appe- 
tite of the animal thus becomes the test. 
Now, as it clearly requires more food to sup- 
port an animal of 134 ewt., and yielding less 
milk, than one of 114 cwt., producing more, 
the latter must be the more remunerative ma- 
chine for transforming food into milk. 

Street sweepings form a manure of an un- 
certain importance, but in Paris that which is 
produced in the vicinity of the markets is 
more valuable. At Dunkirk the refuse of the 
streets is mixed with stable manure and sea 
sand, the mass being daily wetted with urine 
and feculent matter; its wholesale price is 24 
francs per cubic yard or ton, the contractors 
re-selling it to farmers for 4 francs. Asa 
general rule not more than 50 per cent. of 
street manure is valuable. Professor Heinrich 
of Rostock, has experimented with six differ- 
ent kinds of nitrogenous manure on rye, the 
soil operated upon being deficient in azote. 
The same quantity of nitrogen given in spring 
to the several plats, under the form of fish 
guano, powdered horn, blood, and nitrate of 
soda, have produced the same effect, but have 
been less efficacious when in the form of sul- 
phate of ammonia, or powdered flesh. The 
influence of all the manures was excellent on 
the grain, thus contradicting a common belief, 
that it is the straw which is influenced. 
Where there is too much fat in an animal ma- 
nure, its action is diminished. In the present 
experiments, nitrate of soda proved the best 
manure, and, in addition, was the least costly. 
M. Ladureau’s experiments with flax are inter- 
esting ; the most lucrative yield of flax is that 
from a manure uniting azote, phosphoric acid, 
and potash ; the fibre, though not so abund- 
ant, will be of superior fineness. Nitrate of 
soda does not produce much effect; flax re- 
quires very little soda, but much potash, and 
it has not the power to replace, like beet and 
some other plants, potash by soda. In the 
north of France and in Belgium, the plan is 
therefore bad, which consists in closing, more 
or less strongly, with farm-yard manure, 
guano, oil-cake, animal refuse, and similar ni- 
trogenous manures, soils intended for flax. 
When the land is of ordinary richness, 2 or 4 
ewt. of the salts of potash and of magnesia, 
sown in spring, will suffice. . 

It is anticipated that the new commercial 
treaties will give an impulse to the cultivation 
of hops in this country. France has about 
9000 acres under the crops, which sells at 70 
francs per cwt. ‘Twenty years ago the price 
was from 200 francs to 400 francs. 

Cabbage is liable to a well-known disease in 
the roots, called fingers and toes, or club root ; 
it is not very general in France, but in the 
neighborhood of St. Petersburg it is a veritable 
plague. M. Woronin has devoted three years 
to the study of this disease, which he calls 
‘thernia.” It is produced by a microsocpic 
parasite, and develops with greater rapidity 
on moist, than on dry soils; radishes, turnips 
and other cruciferw are liable to be attacked 
by the parasites, which, quitting the excres- 
cence on the root, seek refuge in the soil, till 
the occasion offers to feed on another root, 
irrespective of age. Burning the diseased 
roots, and changing the crop for a few years, 
are the proposed remedies. Cutting the club, 
employing soot, &c., are useless. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS IN QUINCE CULTURE. 


The quince first attracted notice in the city 
of Cydon in Crete or Candia, hence its botani- 
cal name, Cydonia. There are several va- 
rieties, some of which are only used as orna- 
mental shrubs, and some are only valued as 
stocks for dwarfing pears. ‘he principal va- 
rieties of value for eating are the apple-shaped, 
embracing the well known orange quince ; the 
pear-shaped inferior in quality to the others ; 
the Portugal, a shy bearer of excellent qual- 
ity; and a large seedling variety much boasted 
of in these days of great things. 

My experience thus far is in favor of the 
orange quince. It is hardy, grows rapidly, 
and bears abundantly. I have now twenty- 
two trees that were propagated from cuttings 
only five years ago, that yielded three bushe 
of very Ane fruit last season. The largest of 
them weighed ten ounces, and thirty-three 
filled a peck measure as long as they 
would lie on. The best of the trees bore to 
maturity forty-seven, and would have had 
more but for a vigorous thinning out when 
quite small. The price of quinces for a num- 
ber of years has been from $2 to $4 a bushel, 
and scarce at that. If they were cultivated 
and cared for with the attention of other 





ment of buds. Sticks of half an inch diameter 
will be found to send out the most vigorous 
shoots. I had from a cutting one-third of an 
inch in diameter, a growth in 1878, of three 
branches measuring respectively 3 feet, 4 feet, 
and 4 feet 8 inches. About 2 feet is a fair 
average for the growth the first year. The 
growth onward will be according to the culti- 
vation. They begin to bear, with me, the 
third year from the cutting, and yield a good 
crop the fifth year. I have now, (March Ist, ) 
a medium sized quince, that grew last year on 
a tree but three years old. The base of the 
tree above the collar is not larger than my 
thumb. It blossomed full, and I allowed this 
one quince to remain till the wind of a severe 
autumnal gale broke the little twig that held 
it, when, as a curiosity, it was hung up by a 
window in the kitchen, where it still hangs, 
entirely sound. 

My method of culture is to set the standard 
trees in quincunx rows, about eight or ten 
feet apart, by which method I gain one row in 
nine over the method of setting in squares, 
and yet keep the desired distance. In pre- 

ring the ground, I dig a hole a foot and a 

alf deep, about three feet across, and farther 
if any roots are long. I then fill in a few 
inches of rich earth, on which I set the young 
tree, covering the roots carefully with more 
rich soil, and near the surface put a liberal 
mulch for the double purpose of preventin 
drought, and enriching the ground. Manage 
in this way my trees uniformly live, and make 
a vigorous growth. AA little salt is grateful to 
the quince tree, and adds to its vigor. 

W. W. Mercn. 
Vineland, N. J., March 1, 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS. 


There is no class of the community that is 
more affected by the condition of highways than 
farmers. Upon them are transported what- 
ever surplus products the farm affords, and 
upon them the farmer depends for his oppor- 
tunities to pass from one neighborhood to 
another. Now, so far as the transportation 
of heavy loads is concerned, the amount that 
can be transported bears a direct proportion 
to the condition of the road bed, and its de- 
clivity ; both of which may be combined to 
greatly reduce the load, or either alone may 
be the means of measuring the load that can 
easily pass along without serious hindrances. 
If a road is very nearly level the measure of 
thé load that can be transported over it is gov- 
erned by the character of the material form- 
ing its surface when in a dry condition; being 
least when the road bed is constructed of sand 
and increasing as the soil in its natural struc- 
ture becomes more and more compact, and so 
passing on to such roads as have entirely arti- 
ficial beds, either Telford, Macadam, plank or 
other mode of construction. But except in 
case of the approaches to cities or large vil- 
lages, artificial means are seldom resorted to 
because of the great expense attending such 
improvements. Again, where there are 
hills to be passed over, even with the best 
possible surface, the amount of the load in- 
creases in the same proportion as the angle of 
acclivity increases. ‘This, too, can be im- 
proved by artificial means, and that by means 
of grading, reducing the hills, and filling to 
some extent the depressions ; but here again, 
comes the obstacle of inability to accomplish 
such desirable results because of the great ex- 
pense attending the same, and which, asarule, 
communities are unable to sustain. Aside 
from that class of obstacles which may be 
properly considered as insurmountable, in all 
cases roads should be improved in every pos- 
sible direction, and by all practicable means. 
Other things being equal, the more firm the 
road bed, the better it is for travel, and, also, 
the better for conveying loads. But very fre- 
quently the road passes over such a variety of 
scils, evenin moderate distances, as to present 
a variable surface ; wherever such cases occur 
they can be amended by artificial means, that 
is, if a portion should be sandy, by the addi- 
tion of a little dry or compact earth, its condi- 
tion will be changed as to make it much 
harder and better able to sustain a load. At- 
mospheric conditions may, also, very materi- 
ally affect temporarily the surface of a traveled 
road, aside from those changes occasioned by 
frost ; thus a clayey road which would be ren- 
dered exceedingly muddy after a severe 
shower, would be very much improved by the 
use of sand and gravel. Where the soil is 
inclined to moisture, a partial system of un- 
derdrainage will not only prevent mud at the 
time of showers, but will, also, very much as- 
sist in maintaining a good condition when the 
frost is coming out in the spring, which other- 
wise would render it impassable. 

As a general rule, in the repair, saying 
nothing of the construction of roads, too little 
regard is paid to the material employed ; it is 
entirely wrong to make use of vegetable mat- 
ter that is subject to decay and change, for 
although when in a dry state it may be passa- 
ble upon a road, when wet by means of rain 
or showers, it occasions slough holes of mud. 
It is better for the farmer, and certainly much 
better for the road, to have the sods growing 
in the ditches conveyed to the farm yard and 
used for composting, rather than have them 
used in any repairs. Where it can be ob- 
tained under ordinary circumstances, a grav- 
elly loam will make a good average road bed, 
and will become so compacted as to form a 
comparatively hard and smooth travelling path 
and is the material which should be used. 
It is no uncommon thing to see upon a much 
travelled road at some point, a short distance 
that is extremely bad under nearly all circuin- 
stances and which remains the same year after 
year for the want of an application of a few 
common sense ideas in the matter of repairs. 
The general condition of highways is a mat- 
ter of no little importance to the farmer, for 
the value ofhis farm is increased to a certain 
extent, according as the facilities of getting 
to market, the church, and post office are im- 

roved, and so it becomes every farmer to 
lend his influence in all directions of public 
improvement, whereby he is to be either di- 
rectly or indirectly benefited. 

One other condition of improvement re- 
mains to be touched upon, and that is the 
clearing of the road sides of brush, especially 
against tillable and pasture lands; there is 
nothing that looks worse, or that would de- 
tract ties the present value of a farm so 
much as to have its broad fields, as they some- 
times are, entirely hidden by a growth of 
bushes and underbrush growing upon the 
road side of its boundaries; and the farmer 
who supposes that it is time lost to cut them 
is in error, for the farm would sell for enough 
more to more than pay for any expenditure in 
that line. The State of Connecticut has un- 
der consideration a bill for a public act com- 
pelling land owners to keep the road sides 
clear of bushes, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be passed; there certainly is a necessity 
for cutting bushes. W. M. ¥. 


Columbia, Conn. 


__ Stections. 


MILK IN ITS RELATION TO DISEASE. 


Paper read by Dr. E. P. Miller before the Farmers’ 
Institute, Fitchburg, Mass., March 21, 1879. 





Physicians study the composition and prop- 
erties of milk for the double purpose of pre- 
venting disease, and in order to gain H we 
ever assistance it may afford them in the treat- 
ment of disease. I therefore shall speak of 
milk first as causing and second as aiding in 
the cure of disease. Before approaching the 
first division of my subject I wish to explain 
how it happens that a practical farmer and a 
physician have a common interest in knowing 
all there is to know about milk. As every 
farmer has something to do with milk every 
day, so, I imagine, every physician in ac- 
tive practice has something to do or say about 
milk every day. The study of milk as a cause 
of disease is of comparatively recent origin. 
Years ago milk was either harmless or physi- 
cians were less anxious to trace disease to its 
origin. Probably both statements are true to 
a certain extent. Of late years, however, as 
the main idea of preventive medicine has taken 
possession of & medical profession, it is 
coming to be considered a nobler and more 
natural work to — disease than to cure 
it. Some idea of the objects and result to be 
expected from preventive medicine must have 
been gained by those who heard in this hall 
the lecture on ‘“The Model Town of the Fu- 
ture.” In this town the rate of sickness and 
death is to be kept very low, but not by swal- 
lowing doses of preventive medicine but by 
teaching people the natural laws of health and 
makin, be ir surroundings such that they can 
obey them. Vaccination is tive medi- 
cine. We have read of the ‘*shot gun quar- 
antine” in the Southern States, where during 
the late épidemic of yellow fever, towns were 
protected night and day by an armed gu 
who prevented all ap . 
This was preventive medicine and was effec- 

Physicians are almost when a vi- 
olent epidemic has once but before 





it came they were all powerful or nearly so. 
That is to say, from what has been done al- 
ready it is certain that epidemics of disease 
can be prevented, and after the experience of 
last summer it is reasonable to suppose that 
the South will never be visited again in like 
manner. Epidemics of typhoid fever arising 
from milk (such as I shall describe) need not 
occur and can be prevented. 

Small pox is no longer the terror that it 
was, cholera has been brought under law and 
so the epidemic diseases, scarlatina, diphthe- 
ria and typhoid fever, are coming one by one 
under control—not that such remarkable im- 
provements in treatment have been discovered, 
but their origin is better known and they can 
be prevented. But a physician is still too 
generally believed to be simply an administra- 
tor of drugs rather than one chosen to show 
how their use may be avoided. 

In the future it is to be more and more a 
physician’s work to carry out the idea of pre- 
vention in caring for the health of individuals. 
The apostle of preventive medicine for Mas- 
sachusetts, if not for the whole country, is Dr. 
H. 1. Bowditch, of Boston, and I would urge 
all who are interested in health matters to 
read his instructive and readable papers in 
Report for 1874 of the State Board of Health. 
As agents of Boards of Health go about tast- 
ing. smelling, analyzing everything, how can 
mi 


expect to escape scrutiny ? 
Milk a Source of Disease. 

Considerable attention has recently been 
paid in England to the question whether milk 
could become the transporting medium of the 
scarlatina contagion. A certain Dr. Taylor 
observed that one of the first severe cases 
which initiated an epidemic, occurred in the 
house of a milkman whose wife milked the 
cows, the milk being supplied to: about twelve 
families in the city. In six of these, cases of 
scarlatina occurred in rapid succession, at a 
time when the disease was not epidemic, and 
without any communication between those 
that became affected and the person who had 
brought the milk. It is very probable that in 
this instance the milk was the carrier of the 
contagion, as previous to its distribution to 
the several consumers it had stood ina kitchen 
which had been used as a hospital for scarla- 
tinous patients. 

Another case of somewhat less value is re- 
ported by Dr. Bell, where scarlatina occurred 
in all families supplied from a certain dairy, 
with one exception. Recent investigations by 
the Massachusetts Board of Health show that 
there are innumerable similar ways in which 
the infection of even distant disease may be 
sown broadcast through the most carefully 
protected homes. A well known English 
physician attributes the death of a child and 
its mother toa letter which had been conveyed 
several miles from a house in which scarlatina 
prevailed. I have myself observed one ex- 
actly similar case. Again, a woolen shawl 
in which a scarlatinous patient had been 
wrapped, was the means of communicating the 
poison, and even a box of toys has been sim- 
ilarly accused. These cases are mentioned 
simply that the conveyance of scarlet fever 
trom one person to another by means of milk 
may seem less surprising and improbable. 

Typhoid tever is a disease more or less fa- 
miliar to all. While its causes and the man- 
ner in which it spreads are not fully deter 
mined, still it can be stated as a fact that it is 
at times communicated from one to another, 
and that the agency of noxious gases from 
drains and cesspools, and of water contam- 
inated from such sources, in producing the 
disease, is highly probable. 

In February, 1876, there came an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, in Eagley, England. The 
history of this epidemic is so interesting, 
and the agency of milk in causing it is so 
clearly proved, that a condensed narration 
seems justifiable. The population of Eagley 
district mumbered 1625 persons living in 318 
dwellings. During the last of 1875 and early 
days of 1876 Eagley had been comparatively 
free from fever or other illness. Jan. 30, 
1876, there were attacked with typhoid fever 
fourteen families, and twenty persons. In the 
next six days 103 additional persons were 
attacked. Then the outbreak began to de- 
cline. Between Feb. 5 and 9, twenty-eight 
more were attacked. Between Feb. 9 and 15, 
fifteen more, and to the end of February there 
were thirteen fresh attacks. In March there 
were three new cases, and in April one. In 
all there were 195 cases in sixty-three house- 
holds with thirteen deaths, in a population of 
1625. It seems that some specific cause for 
this sudden outbreak of disease in a previous- 
ly healthy region must be found. 

On investigation it was discovered that fifty- 
seven families in Eagley were supplied with 
milk from a particular dairy, and that of these, 
fifty-five were attacked with fever, while of 
261 families supplied from other sources only 
eight were attacked. But even these eight 
give additional evidence against this particu- 
lar dairy. For in six of the eight families 
the members attacked had partaken at neigh- 
bors’ houses of the milk in question. In an- 
other of the eight the disease was not posi- 
tively known to be typhoid fever, and in the 
last of the eight exceptional cases the fever 
was traced to the use of infected drinking 
water. 

Further, in several instances persons not 
resident within the area of the milk supply 
were attacked by the fever after visiting 
friends in Kagley and partaking of this par- 
ticular milk. To make the evidence still 
stronger it was proved that of the habitual 
drinkers of the milk in its raw state a very 
large per cent. were attacked. As regards 
the milk itself it was almost unanimously noted 
poor and many complained that it had an un- 
due tendency to become sour. Towards the 
end of Jan., 76, it was generally noted that 
something was wrong with the milk, it turned 
sour almost at once, and is described as havy- 
ing been of a peculiar color, to have tasted 
unpleasantly, and even to have smelled offen- 
sively. In many instances the milk, after 
standing, left at the bottom of the vessel con- 
taining it a sediment variously described as 
grit, sand or dirt. The above evidence seems 
conclusive that milk from the dairy in question 
was concerned in the dissemination of fever. 
But about one-half the milk from this dairy 
was retailed in Bolton, two or three miles dis- 
tant, and to quote from the medical officer of 
health of Bolton ‘‘wherever in Bolton this 
milk had been consumed there also had there 
been fever.” 

At first the actual milk of some cow was 
suspected by the people of the region as hav- 
ing contained the fever material. But, finally, 
the water used for dairy purposes was settled 
upon as the origin of the evil. The farm- 
house was situated on a hillside and depended 
for its water supply on a brook which had for- 
merly supplied other dwellings beside the 
farmhouse. But the building of a large mill 
near the course of the brook had led to such 
obvious defilement of the water that all tam- 
ilies but two discontinued using it. Of these 
one was attacked by fever and the other 
escaped by boiling the water. Still it was 
used for all dairy purposes. In this water 
were found large amounts of volatile matter, 
ammonia and chlorine, pointing to contamina- 
tion of this water with animal matter of ap- 
parently excremental origin. While it was 
not proved that the milk had been actually 
diluted with this water, it is enough to observe 
that the foul brook water was the only water 
used on the farm for dairy purposes. 

Such a case as this I cannot find to have 
occurred in this country, yet the lessons it 
teaches are just as valuable. The English 
writer whose account I have abridged for you 
says: ‘‘We have many like outbreaks where 
the milk served as the vehicle (and perhaps 
also as the multiplying ground) of fever ma- 
terial derived from human subjects previously 
infected with the fever.” Again he says: 
‘The case is simply one more added to those 
already on record.” 

I wish to call icular attention to the 
fact that both in the case of scarlatina and ty- 
phoid fever, the milk was simply the means of 
transporting the poison, acting as a vehicle, 
not as the original source of the poison. In 
fact it is not known that any disease of cows 
feeding on an icular food, or any natural 
change in milk itself ever produced scarlatina 
or typhoid fever. Hence it is easy to avoid 
doing harm simply by care in keeping milk 
removed from all ae Me sources of contami- 
nation. 

It may be said that the cases I have related 
are very rare and that we are in no danger. 
We can easily imagine a famer’s water supply 
becoming contaminated almost before he is 
aware of it. Also we can imagine the care of 
milk devolving upon a person recovering from 
the diséase who may transmit a poison so 
subtle and so -lived as that of scarlatina. 
The readiness of milk to take and retain va- 
rious odors, such as that of the stable and of 
the animal herself, is well known. The prac- 
tical lessons to be drawn from these facts are, 
therefore : 

1. If any farmer thinks his cows give richer 
ait: a his costanaiee can bear, let him di- 
ute it wi water. 

2, The most Sorepolons 


about everything that has to do 


with a dairy, and it should be by use of water 
that is above suspicion. 

3. If any member of a farmer's family hap- 
pens to be convalescing from scarlet fever, he 
should remember that the disease may be 
communicated to others in apparently strange 
and round-about ways. 

4. Closely connected with these conclusions 
I have drawn, is the matter of self-interest. 
it will have been noticed that the milk con- 
veying typhoid fever poison had about it bad 
qualities that any one could discover. This I 
believe will be usually the case with danger- 
ous milk. While it may be desirable to have 
the dairy products large in amount, I cannot 
but believe that in these times quality is more 
important than mere quantity, and | under- 
stand it to be a fact that care bestowed in 
keeping cows and their quarters as well as 
everything about the dairy itself neat, clean 
and comfortable, is repaid in improved quality 
of milk. I will simply mention the fact that 
there is a process of wration doubtless well 
known by all present, by which any odor or 
taint unavoidably derived from the stable or 
the animal can be entirely removed. 

[REMAINDER NEXT WEEK.|} 





FOOD FOR YOUNG TURKEYS. 


In some cases, even the best of care fails to 
secure a good number of young turkeys. Be- 
fore they have fully feathered up they are the 
tenderest of birds, but when they have put on 
a full dress of feathers, nothing in the way of 
poultry is more hardy or less liable to disease 
or disorder. As young turkeys, like young 
guineas, make such very rapid growth of 
feathers when young, they require constant 
care, and food in fair quantities and often, to en- 
able them to withstand the great strain on their 
systems; and not supplying them fully at that 
stage of growth is what causes so many to 
drop off suddenly, from no apparent cause. 
Boiled egg, chopped fine, no doubt makes a 
good food for turkeys, to commence with, but 
it is not at all necessary. One of the most 
successful breeders of turkeys we know of 
never fed a crumb of boiled egg, but com- 
mences with stale bread crumbs, slightly mixed 
with new, fresh milk, giving them five or more 
feeds daily, but only in such quantities as they 
would eat up clean at every feed. Onion 
tops or lettuce, chopped up fine, and mixed 
with their food, was given, while an occasional 
seasoning of red (cayenne) pepper was sup- 
plied. They were treated to sweet milk for 
drinking purposes, and when they got some 
little age, cottage cheese was liberally supplied 
—and they are very fond of it. There is as 
much in the care as in the feeding, and they 
must have the best of both to induce them to 
stay with us. Dampness and dew are fatal to 
young turkeys; ‘the remedy suggests itsel! 

& preventive.—American Poultry Yard. 


CURRANTS FOR PROFIT. 


I find that nothing pays better than currants 

The majority of people will not be at tix 
trouble of dusting the bushes with a little be 
lebore, thus their fruit; yet nearly 
every one needs and will have a few for jelly, 
jam, or for immediate use. The peculiar acid 
is invaluable in hot weather and almost every 
one craves it. I find no difficulty in selling 
all I can raise at four dollars per busbel. At 
three dollars they abundantly pay. It is de- 
sirable to plant the white in preference to the 
red varieties, as they are not seen by the 
birds. ‘The most profitable varieties I should 
set down in the following order: White 
Dutch, Versaillaise, Cherry, Victoria. ‘The 
ground should be well drained in order to pre- 
vent frost-heaving, as the bush is easily pried 
out when there is much freezing and thawing, 
with little snow. My plan isto set the bushes 
in rows ten feet apart, and six feet in the row. 
Between the rows corn or any hoed crop may 
be planted. In the rows plant beans or pota- 
toes. Cultivate and hoe the whole ground. 
Always slightly hill the currants at the second 
or last hoeing. It is a good plan to have a 
patch of gooseberries near the currants. The 
worms will appear first on the gooseberries, 
and can be promptly disposed of with two 
dustings of hellebore. They will then not ap- 
ear to any extent, if at ail, on the currants. 
ft is best to apply the hellebore when there is 
dew on the bushes.—/. 2’. Powell, in the Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 
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THE CHEESE FLY. 

X. A. Willard gives some interesting facts 
about the cheese fly. Skippers are hatched 
from the eggs of the cheese fly. The 
fly is a very small insect, one of the smallest 
of the fly family. ‘The fly is most troublesome 
in hot weather and in September. It lays its 
eggs usually where the bandage laps over on 
on top of the cheese, and under any little 
scale, often directly on the top of the cheese 
and on the sides; often, too, on the boards 
which hold the cheese. If there is a small 
crack or crevice the skippers commence to 
work into the cheese, and when cheeses are 
what is termed loose or porous, they work 
into the cheese rapidly, and if not arrested 
will work into the centre and through the 
cheese, spoiling it. They require air, and 
this fact is taken advantage of by the dairyman 
in covering the surface of the cheese with a 
greased paper, plastering it down securely on 
the cheese or on the hole where they are work- 
ing. This brings them to the surface, when 
they may be removed. One of the objects of 
rubbing cheese smartly every day is to rub off 
or destroy the eggs of the fly. ‘The tables, in 
warm weather, should also be washed off with 
hot whey or with soap and water and lye, in 
order to remove grease, so that the fly will 
not lay eggs on the boards. Never heafd of 
the fly depositing eggs on cheese curd and by 
that means getting into the centre of cheese. 
Do not think they could live and hatch in the 
centre of cheese for want of air. 


cheese 


CORN-GROWING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The continued and intensified interest which 
is manifested in the New England States in 
regard to the corn crop is encouraging. It is 
impossible that the revival in interest, as to 
this agricultural product, should terminate 
with it. But in regard to it alone, it is now 
conceded that corn may be grown profitably, 
and that for some farmers it will pay to pur- 
chase, and for all it will pay to make the so- 
called commercial fertilizers. The saving of 
the stalks for fodder is now carried on with as 
much attention as is the getting in of the hay 
crop. Cut early and properly cared for, the 
value of this stover is undoubted. Again, the 
corn grown in New England is greater in ‘u- 
trinsic value than the Western corn; while 
for family use it is of importance to bave the 
grain clean. The testimony of those who 
have experimented most carefully with fertil- 
izers is, that they operate most beneficially on 
a light soil, which is org that of the larger part 
of Rhode Island. But the general idea to be 
impressed upon the owners of farms is, that 
their land can be improved in value, the pro- 
ducts varied, the income enhanced by a ju- 
dicious cultivation. To change the current of 
ideas; to stimulate a love for, and a confi- 
dence in, agriculture; to prove that the run- 
down farms can be recuperated profitably ; 
that this is true is beyond question. A gen- 
eral action upon this conviction would add to 
the wealth and enhance the rural beauty of 
New England incalculably.— Providence har 
nal. 





Tomators.—In field culture tomatoes are 
rarely if ever staked, says the Gardener's 
Monthly. The plants lie on the ground and 
take care of themselves. It probably would 
not pay for the extra expense of staking in 
such cases, as the stakes would be in the way 
of the horsehoe and demand much more hand 
labor to keep the weeds down. Yet we are 
not sure but that some plan of staking would 
be profitable for all this extra labor; for the 
tomatoes are much more abundant and of 
better flavor when staked than when suffered 
to ramble over the ground. For garden cul- 
ture there is no doubt about its being the 
most profitable plan, and it becomes a ques- 
tion as to what is the best way of doing the 
thing. In our own case we use stout branches 
that have numerous snags on, and which help to 

pport the i weight of fruit which our 
plants always bear. Others use a long trellis, 
sloping and meeting at the top of a section 
which looks like an inverted V (4), but the 
cool air so much shaded soil induces is not fa- 
vorable to the best results in tomato growing, 
as the tomato rejoices in warm ground. Some 
take pains to make neat upright trellises and 
train and the plants, making @ pretty 
garden picture as well as producing capital 
results for the kitchen. 








A Cow belonging to George H. Gifford, ot 
Adamsville, Re. gave birth to a calf on the 
22d ult., which was full, developed and had 
two perfect heads, branching out trom the 
neck at right angles. He weighed fifty-three 
pounds, = suck with either 4 ap- 
peared to have a good appetite. He lived un- 
i being Yound dead 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL 
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General Mutelliqgenee. 


STRUCTIVE FIRES. 
1., the breakers at the 


DI 


ch and Wilkesbarre 
were 


A fire, 
been raging in the shaft since 


burned early Sunday 
caused by an explosion of 
the 
nt. The origin of this morning’s 


is attended with considerable 
it the general belief is that it was 
gas, 
shaft in 


ime since the explosion above men- 


he accidental ignition of 


been issuing from the 


The original cost of erecting the 

r and the sink ng shaft was $200,000. 
breaker was insured for $49,000. 

The 


Pardee & 


breaker and saw mill, owned 


Co., 


double 
at Hazelton, Penn., and 
the machinery, including two stationary 
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A fire at Lexington, Ky., 14th, destroyed 
the Phenix Hotel, Tre acy & Wilson’s livery 
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Leslie Combs’s resi- 
had 


$200,000; insurance about $75,- 


ton’s stable and Gen. 
dence. Gen. Combs no insurance. 


Total loss 


OO) 
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was burned on the 


Livizy’s sawmill, at Newport, Ky., 
16th. Loss, $40,000—in- 
sured. 

‘The business portion of the town of Far- 
mersville, La., was burnt on the 16th. Loss 
#100,000—partly insured. 
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| soon destroyed property valued 


na 
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correspondent says the temperance cause has 


Liquor ‘Trarvic.—The Advertiser's 


4t last a standing in the House of Representa- 
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A report was accepted on the 16th 
irom the committee on rules providing for a 


stand 
Landing 
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and 


committee of nine to receive peti- 
relating to the trafliv 
alcoholic liquors. The Republicans generally 
supported the report, and most of the opposi- 
lion, which was formidable, came from the 
Mr. Frye of Maine has been es- 
pecially active in securing this report. 
Speaker Randall and General Garfield also 
£4ve it strong support. 
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Women Never turnk!—If the crabbed old 
bachelor who uttered this sentiment could but wit- 
ness the intense thought, deep study and thorough 
‘vestigation of women in determining the best 
medicines to keep their families well, and would 
note their sagacity and wisdom in selecting Hop 
Bitters as the best and demonstrating it by keep- 
‘ng their families in perpetual health, at a mere 
nominal expense, he would be forced to acknowl- 
edge that such sentiments are baseless and false. 





Sap Casx or Surcipe.—Henry J. Cross, 
city treasurer of Salem, hung himself in his 
office Thursday evening, 15th, and was found 
hanging from the iron railing over the coun- 
ter the next morning. He was a bachelor, 
astrictly exemplary man, and no cause is 
known for the He was about 55 
years of age, and has filled the office of treas- 
urer for the last fourteen years. 


The World Abroad. 


Great Britain. 

Lonpon, May 14.—The order of the Privy Coun- 
cil requiring that swine from the United States 
shall be slaughtered at the port of landing has 
been so modified as to take effect on the 16th of the 
present month instead of the Ist of June. 

Ihe Empress Augusta of Germany will arrive at 
Windsor Castle to-day on a visit to the Queen. 

A conference was held at Barnsley yesterday at 
which 120,000 colliers were represented. It was 
decided to demand 10 per cent. increase in pay, and 
if retused to stop work throughout the country. 
Another conference will be held in Birmingham in 
tive weeks to fix the date for giving notice of the 
strike. ‘The interval will be devoted to agitation. 

Lonpon, May 16.—In the House of Commons 
last night, O'Conner Dow introduced a bill to es- 
tablish the University of St. Patrick at Dublin, 
with affiliated colleges, making provisions for fel- 
lowships, scholarships and exhibitions, at a cost of 
£1,500,000, to be defrayed from the Lrish Church 
fund. The Chancellor and Vice Chancellor of the 
University are to be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and members of the Senate are 
to be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant in the first 
instance, but thereafter to be elected. Several Lrish 
meinbers and W. E. Foster and Fawcett are support- 
ed. Sir Statford Northcote declined to express an 
opinion until the House had had time to consider 
the bill. He hoped it would be read the first time 
and then that a sufficient interval for its considera- 
tion would be allowed. The bill was accordingly 
read the first time. 

A dispatch has been received from Sir Bartle 
Frere forwarding a petition of the Boers for inde- 
pendence. Sir Bartle says the petitioners are men 
ot position in their country, and their representa- 
tions are worthy of earnest consideration. 

The award ot the Judge of the Durham County 
Court yesterday in the case submitted by the coal 
owners and workmen, reducing the wages of under- 
ground labor 89 per cent., and surface labor 64, is 
strongly disapproved in all parts of the county, 
and the miners meet to-day to consider whether 
they will resume work Monday at the reductions. 

A monster mass meeting of colliers was held to- 
day in the neighborhood of Chester, at which the 
men resolved that they would starve rather than 
submit to the award of the Judge of Durham coun- 
ty court. Upward of thirty delegates from various 
collieries went to Durham, to-day, to demand a 
fresh inquiry. 

In the House of Lords to-night Lord Beacons- 
field, in replying to the general attack made by the 
Duke of Argyle on the Government’s policy, said 
it was understood at Berlin that the evacuation of 
Roumelia by the Russians would be completed 
within a reasonable time after May 3. It could 
hardly take until August 3, as such tardiness 
would be disgraceful. He willingly acknowledged 
that Russia had shown a wise forbearance and he 
believed she was sincerely anxious to bring about 
a state of affairs in Turkey such as Great Britain 
could assist to establish. 

LoNvboN, May 18.—At a meeting of colliers, rep- 
resenting forty collieries, at Consett Saturday, 
after considerable discussion and uproar it was de- 
cided to resume work Monday. Several meetings 
were held to-day in various parts of Durham, the 
decisions of which conflicting. The masters will 
open the pits Monday, so as to give all who desire 
to resume work an opportunity. 

lhe Marquis of Salisbury, replying to a deputa- 
tion, stated he had instructed the British represent- 
ative in Chili to remonstrate against the proceed- 
ings of the Chilian navy and endeavor to obtain an 
assurance that if the guano works are reconstruct- 
ed they will not be again molested. 


suicide. 





France. 

Paris, May 14.—The International Congress to 
discuss the project for a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama met to-day. Ferdinand 
DeLesseps was elected President, and Rear Admir- 
al Daniel Ammen, United States Navy, one of the 
Vice Presidents. All of the Powers applied to seut 
lelegates, including England, Italy and Russia. 

VeRSAILLES, May 15.—The reassembling of the 
Chambers to-day was not marked by any incident 
touching the crisis. 

Paris, May 16.—The Council of State has con- 
firmed the view of the Minister of the Interior, that 
the attack upon Ferry’s Education bill by Forcade, 
Archbishop of Aix, was illegal. 

Paris, May 16.—Ata meeting of the members 
of the Republican Left it was unanimously decided 
to favor the invalidation of the election of Blanqui 
to the Chamber of Deputies. A meeting of the 
Republican Union pronounced no decision, but 
trom sentiments expressed invalidation seems cer- 
tain. 

The Moniteur announces that after June 6, when 
the time of partial amnesty expires, Waddington 

ill resign the premiership to Leroyer, who will 
also take the Ministry of the Interior vice Lepere. 
M. Dauphin will become Minister of Justice and 
Waddington will retain the Ministry of Foreign 


is expected that the Darien Canal Congress 
will have selected a plan for the Canal by the 24th 
inst. Nathan Appleton of Boston was elected 
President of the Committee on the economic and 
commercial aspects of the project. 

Panis, May 18.—In the International Congress, 
Saturday, Rear Admiral Ammen of the United 
States Navy occupied the morning session by a 
lengthy but lucid presentment of several surveys, 
and in doing so explained the comparative advan- 
tages, disadvantages and cost of the Nicaragua, 
Panama and Atrato Napipi routes. The Admiral 
naturally expressed himself as strongly in favor ot 
the Nicaragua route. He was followed by Engi- 
neer Menocal, who occupied five hours in explain- 
ing this Nicaragua scheme and fortified his theory 
by maps and plans. Lieut. Wyse of the French 
Navy made an interesting speech, in which he also 
reviewed the whole question. 

Panis, May 19.—At the mecting of the Darien 
Isthmus Canal Congress to-day M. DeLesseps said 
their labors were progressing rapidly and would 
probably be compicted on Sunday or Monday 
next. 

Leroyer, Minister of Justice, to-day informed a 
deputation of Radical Deputies that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to grant amnesty to members 
of the Commune, but simply to pardon them after 
the 6th of June. Rochefort, Vallis and Blanqui 
will be thus pardoned, but a simple pardon does 
not include the restoration of civil rights. 

Lonvon, May 19.—The Times’ Paris dispatch 
says it may be affirmed that the divergences be- 
tween France and England, noticed by the Repub- 
lique Francais, will be speedily smoothed over. 
It is understood that only 500 Communists will be 
excluded from amnesty. 

VeRsAILLes, May 19.—In the Chamber of Depu- 
tics to-day, Lockroy, referring to the conduct of 
the Archbishop of Aix, demanded that the pay- 
ment of salaries of rebellious ecclesiastics be with- 
held, and advocated the separation of Church and 
State. 

Lepere, Minister of the Interior, replied that the 
members of the Cabinet were in complete accord 
on Minister Ferry’s educational bills. They were 
determined to oppose clerical encroachments. 
Should the reports of the speeches of the Archbish- 
op of Aix and of his subsequent pastoral prove 
correct, he (the Archbishop) would be prosecuted. 


Germany. 

Bertin, May 14.—The bill relative to Alsacc- 
Lorraine provides as follows: The Emperor will 
appoint a Stadtholder, who will act as representa- 
tive of the Imperial Government and reside at 
Strasburg. The office of President of the depart- 
mept of Alsace-Lprraine, now attached to the 
Chancellory, will be abolished. A Ministry, with 
a Secretary of State, will be formed at Strasburg, 
and a Council of State will also be established, 
which will consist of the General commanding the 
troops in Alsace-Lorraine, a Secretary of State, 
the chief provincial officials and seven members, 
who will be appointed by the Emperor. The 
Stadtholder will be President of the Council. The 
Provincial Committee will henceforth number 53. 
A delegate, to be elected by the Provincial Com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the Emperor, 
will represent Alsaace-Lorraine in the IT ederal 
Council. 

Berwin, May 15.—The Bundesrath has passed 
the bill authorizing the provisional levying of the 
duties proposed by the Tariff bills. 

Lonpon, May 15.—The Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily News states that the Alsace-Lorraine bill 
is generally satisfactory to both Liberals in the 
Reichstag and Home Rulers in annexed provinces. 
General Van Manteuffel is to be Viceroy, and the 
civil list is fixed at $45,000. 

Berwin, May 16.—The treaty between Germany 
and Samoa is published unofficially. It is quite as 
favorable to Germany as was reported. 

Lonpon, May 18.—At a dinner of the free trade 
representatives of Germany, held at Berlin yester- 
day, Herr Von Forckenbeck announced his inten- 
tion to resign the Presidency of the Reichstag, as 
he now felt that he hardly represented a quarter of 
the House. He had lost all confidence in the pres- 
ent state of things. The formation of a great 
liberal party, for the abrogation of the legislation 
now going on, was the only thing that could save 
the country. 

Berwin, May 19.—In the Reichstag to-day the 
bill authorizing the provisional levying of new 
custom duties was referred to the Tariff Commit- 
tee, the majority of which are Protectionists. 

The Reichstag has approved the Anglo-German 
treaty for the prevention of the slave trade on the 
African coast. 

Russia. 

St. PetersnurGc, May 15.—Several conflagra- 
tions in East Russian towns are causing great dis- 
tress. There have been seventy arrests in Oren- 
burg on the charges of incendiarism. Four male 
and six female prisoners are undergoing court 
martial at Kieff, including three noblemen, one a 
Prussian subject and daughter of a Privy Coun- 
cilor. Among other arrests are a titled lady and a 
leading Nihilist. The streets of Kieff, near the 
Court House, will be closed during the trial. 

Lonpon, May 16.—Advices from Irbit, Russia, 
dated Wednesday, give particulars of incendiarism 
in that place. Upward of 80 houses were destroy- 
ed. The inhabitants have removed to the fields. 

St. Pererspurc, May 18.—The Governor of 
Orenburg telegeaphed on the 16th inst. that the 
fire at Nisniuraisk had broken out afresh (pre- 
sumably onthe 15th) during a violent tempest, 
and that several Government buildings were de- 
stroyed. On the 16th there was another conflagra- 
tion at Orenburg, which destroyed a considerable 
portion of the suburb spared by the previous fire. 

Sr. PererssurG, May 19.—A conflagration is 
raging in Petropalovsk, Siberia. Several quarters 
of the town are in flames. 

General Items. 

Bompay, May 14.—There was a great conflagra- 
tion last night at Poonah, an important Govern- 
ment and military centre, eighty miles southeast 
of this city. The Government School, Boodwar 
Palace, Law Courts, Post Office, Police Office and 
fifty houses were a ee : 

Lonpon, May 14.—The London Standard’s La- 
hore correspondent says that Englishmen return- 
ing from Cashmere report that there are not sufll- 
cient provisions for a week remaining, and that the 
relief arrangements have broken down. 

Romr, May 14.—The Pope will to-morrow nom- 
inate Rev. John Vertin to be Bishop of Marquette 
and Sault Ste Marie, and Very Rev. Lawrence 8. 
McMahon, Vicar-General of Providence, to be 
Bishop of Hartford. 

Bexiin, May 14.—It was announced in the 
Reichstag to-day that Russia and Austria had con- 
sented to become parties to the Anglo-German 
treaty for the prevention of the slave trade on the 
African coast, but that France and the United 
States, although asked to do so, were hardly ex- 
pected to join, as they were unwilling to admit the 
mutual right of search. 

Lonpon, May 15.—A dispatch from Cape Town 
April 29, via Maderia, states that the lancers and 
dragoons were expected to arrive at Kambula in a 
few days, and that an advance would probably oc- 
cur soon after their arrival. A petty and 
80 of his followers in Basutoland have surrendered. 





Lonvon, May 16.—Two Rotterdam trading com- 
panies, the Afrikaanische Handelsvereiniging and 
the Commanditore Bankvereeniging, have failed 
Total liabilities £750,000. The losses are mostly 
in Holland. 

St. Pererssunre, May 16.—The Golos states that 
the greater part of Lublin, a city of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, in Russian Poland, has been burned. 

Lonpon, May 18.—YThe Times’ dispatch from 
Calcutta says that the report that from 20,000 to 
30,000 persons died from cholera while returning 
from a religious fair is repeated at Calcutta. 

So far as known at present the popular vote in 
Switzerland stands 166,824 for and 138,602 against 
the re-establishment of capital punishment in 
Switzerland. 

The Austrian Reichsrath was closed Saturday 
by the Emperor, who, alluding to the Eastern 
question, insisted upon the necessity of preserving 
the interests and prestige of the monarchy. Pa- 
triotie sacrifices, he said, have enabled Austria to 
consolidate the work of Europe. 

Prstu, May 19.—The river Theis has inundated 
9% square miles of grain fields near Belse (Bocsa) 
and destroyed two villages. The river Drave has 
overflowed its banks and destroyed hundreds of 
houses. 

Berne, May 19.—Complete returns of the pop- 
ular veto give 191,197 in favor of and 177,263 
against the re-establishment of capital punish- 
ment. 

Rome, May 19.—The Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a bill making the performance of a civil 
marriage before the religious ceremony obligatory. 

Lonpon, May 19.—News from Cashmere is very 
bad. ‘The increase of distress and the famine, 
joined to the incompetency, corruption and want 
of organization on the part of officials, is produc- 
ing @ serious state of affairs. Cholera in Peshawer 
is threatening to raise an obstacle to the with- 
drawal of troops from Afghanistan. The aisease 
has appeared in most of the cities of the Punjamb. 

A savage state of outlawry and violence pre- 
vails in the Poona districts. Predatory bands are 
committing all sorts of excesses,—firing govern- 
ment buildings, the police offices and a large num- 
ber of dwellings. A manifesto has been issued by 
the followers of Wassadeo Bulwund, chief of the 
outlaws, threatening to precipitate another mutiny, 
unless labor is furnished the people by the govern- 
ment. At last accounts the authorities were tak- 
ing energetic measures to suppress the lawlessness 
of the brigands. 

The Afghan War. 

LonpDon, May 18.—A dispatch to the Times from 
Simla yesterday says the Government has arranged 
with Yakoob Khan a satisfactory basis of negotia- 
tions, comprehending the main objects of the Brit- 
ish policy. 

Lopnon, May 19.—The Times’ correspondent at 
Simla states that among the principal points of the 
agreement with Yakook Khan are, the British are 
to command the passes, with sufficient territory to 
constitute a scientific frontier, the appointment of 
a British resident at Cabul and the control of the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan. 

SimLa, May 19.—The Vice Regal Council was 
summoned to-day to consider the draft of the Af- 
ghan treaty. The Ameer has agreed to such terms 
as will secure the chief objects of the British policy. 

Affairs in the East. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, May 14.—The Khedive’s em- 
issary announces that the Khedive has laid the 
joint note of France and England before the coun- 
cil of delegates. Its rejection is anticipated. 

Lonpon, May 14.—A dispatch to the Daily 
News from St. Petersburg says that the disease 
which has broken out in Caucasus proves fatal in 
24 hours. In Derby, which contained 150 houses, 
70 persons have died. In Mediorisheni, with 200 
houses, there are 200 persons dead. ‘The mortality 
elsewhere is on the same scale. 

Lonvon, May 15.—The London Times Vienna 
correspondent says: Russia has communicated her 
evacuation programme, showing that the evacna- 
tion will be completed before the end of July. 
Other advices confirm the foregoing. Thereis a 
general movement of the Russian troops anda 
break up of military establishments, thus remov- 
ing all doubts of the loyalty of Russia’s intentions. 

The London Telegraph's Vienna dispatch says 
that M. Waddington, the French Premier, has ac- 
cepted the proposal of England and Austria that 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople shall proceed 
by separate mediation inthe Greek question, in- 
stead of by conference, providing that the other 
Cabinets agree to it. Preliminary steps will com- 
mence immediately. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, May 18.—The Sultan has is- 
sued an irade sanctioning the Eastern Roumcelian 
Constitution. The Porte seems in favor of the En- 
glish demand for the extension of somewhat simi- 
lar institutions to other provinces. 

The Porte has discontinued negotiations with the 
Ottoman Bank fora loan of £20,000,000, and in- 
tends resuming the project for the unification of 
the general debt under the auspices of the French 
syndicate. 

Panis, May 18.—The Republique Francaise an- 
nounces that negotiations relative to the Greek 
question will commence at Constantinople early in 
June and partake of the character of conferences. 
All the Powers have agreed to this proposal except 
England. 

The Republique Francaise publishes and ex- 
ceedingly bitter article concerning England’s non- 
co-operation with France on the Egyptian and 
Greek questions, and adds that England should 
not take refuge in equivocation. France is com- 
pelled to ask whether it would not be better to deal 
with enemies than with such friends. The Jour- 
nal des Debats also attacks Engloed and the Mon- 
iteur and Liberte defend her. 

Vienna, May 19.—The Political Correspondence 
says: Gen. Stolypine has returned to Philippopolis, 
and the negotiation for the transfer of the Admin- 
istration of Eastern Roumelia to Governor Aleko 
Pasha has been satisfactorily concluded. Russia 
has promised that as soon as Aleko Pasha arrives 
in Philippopolis Gen. Stolopine will remove th: 
Russian headquarters elsewhere. 





FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


San Francisco, May 15.—The Nevada banks 
sold to-day 100,000 ounces of silver to the Govern- 
ment for the Mint here at 1103. The tender ofa 
small quantity by the Bank of California at 1103 
was declined. 

I'he progress of the sub-drain of the Sutro Tun- 
nel for the first week’s full work was nearly 3000 
feet; total length excavated to May 8. 6445 feet. 
At this rate the excavation will be completed be- 
fore the middle of June, but it is expected, as the 
workmen become more familiar with the work, the 
rate of progress will be improved. One thousand 
feet of boxes have been laid thus far. 

Provo, Utah, May 16.— Wallace Wilkerson, 
who shot Baxter in Tintie about two years ago, 
was executed here to-day. He sat in a chair facing 
three guns, distance 30 feet, without bandaging or 
closing his eyes. At a signal from the marshal 
three concealed marksmen tired. He leaped from 
the chair exclaiming “O, God,” fell forward on his 
face and continued writhing, breathing a few gasps, 
for 27 minutes, when the physicians pronounced 
him dead. 

San Francisco, May 16.—The Eureka Consoli- 
dated deciares a dividend of one dollar. 

Charles M. Peck, bookkeeper for Redington & 
Co., wholesale druggists, it is ascertained has ab- 
sconded on the steamer Australia, which sailed for 
Sydney last Monday. The amount of the defalca- 
tion is not yet known. Cause, stocks. 

George F. Maynard, Auditor of this city, died 
suddenly at Gwin Mine, near Makelumne Hill, this 
afternoon. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 17.—A fire at Chico 
last night destroyed the Central Hotel, several 
dwellings and a number of stores and workshops. 
One man, name unknown, perished in the hotel. 
Loss about $60,000; insurance $30,000. 

San Francisco, May 18.—The body of the late 
Auditor Maynard was brought to this city last 
night. It appears he left his friends in the amal- 
gamating room of the Gwin mine for a few mo- 
ments, went into an adjoining room wherea China- 
man was at work, picked up a carving knife, and 
complaining that it was dull, sharpened it ona 
whetstone; he then stepped into the ice house. 
Hlere he was found sitting a few moments after. 
He is said to have killed himself in a fit of mental 
depression, Fourteen wounds were found in his 
breast and abdomen. He died about three hours 
after. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


New York, May 15.—Vanama dates of the 8th 
inst. contain the following: A letter from Buena- 
ventura states that President Garce, of the Cauca, 
was declared a rebel by Gen. Payan, who attacked 
Garce’s forces at Amaime, defeating them with the 
loss of some 300 men killed. The routed forces 
were pursued to Cali, where, being unable to cross 
the inundated plains they were all captured—in- 
cluding Garces and Staff and 400 men. General 
Payan is Chief of State of Cauca, and peace was 
reported restored on the first of May. 

A letter from Lima, April 24, says that Peru has 
reduced the tariff on all breadstuffs and other arti- 
cles formerly received from Chili 50 per cent. 
Large orders have been sent to Californiaand Aus- 
tralia, for wheat, &c. 

The Chilian squadron has destroyed all the ap- 
paratus, including the launches at the Guano ports 
of Pabellon de Pica—Guanillos and Punta de La- 
bos. All vessels loading there were ordered to 
leave in 48 hours. 

The town of Mollendo was shelled by a Chilian 
corvette with considerable damage to the Custom 
House, factories and the railway, but no lives were 
lost. The same vessel then went to Pisagua on the 
18th, when their forces were repulsed by the troops 
of garrison, but the Chilians soon destroyed the 
town with their cannon, foreigners losing over a 
million dollars worth of property. The Chilians 
also seized an English ship with a cargo of coal. 
On the 19th the same vessels went to Iquique and 
fired eleven shots into the town, but with slight 
damage. The Chilians made no attempt to land as 
the Peruvian forces were ready to meet them. The 
war spirit in Peru is still rampant. 

The Peruvian fleet remains at Callao, causing 
some comment at its inaction. A boat from the 
American gunboat Pensacola, while bringing a 
family from shore to that vessel, had its ensign 
carried away by a shot from the Chilian gunboats, 
which were shelling the town of Pisagua. Admir- 
al Rodgers signaled the Chilian fleet, and their 
Admiral immediately boarded the Pensacola and 
apologized. 

Vatraraiso, April 19.—The Bolivians have re- 
taken Atacama. It is announced from Jujuy, a 
town of the Argentine Republic, near the Bolivian 
frontier, that 15,000 Bolivians are marching to at- 
tack the Chilians. 


Miscellancous ‘Stems. | 





t# There is quite a lively emigration to the 
Aroostook region this season. 

re The farm buildings of L. D. Randall 
of Norway, Me., were burned May 16th. 
Loss $1500; insured for $1200. 


te St. Albans, Vt., had a dull butter mar- 
ket on Tuesday, 13th, and prices were low— 
from 12 to 13 cents a pound. 


t# Capt. Lincoln, on trial at Fort Griffin, 
Texas, for killing a mutinous soldier, has 
been acquitted. 


re ‘Twenty millions of logs are now afloat 
in the upper Androscoggin. The rear of the 
drive will be at Rumford Falls this week, 
which is about two weeks later than last year. 


t# The Supreme Court has decided that 
the City of Breslau, Long Island, is the right- 
tul property of Charles Schlier, its projector. 
This settles a suit involving over $2,000,000. 


te An extensive fire was raging in the pine 
forest east of Fryeburg, Me., May 15. v- 
eral houses caught fire and were barely saved. 
From 7000 to 10,000 acres have been burned 
over. 


t@ The trial of the Chisholm murderers in 
Mississippi is set down for tember. . The 
son of the murdered man says his friends 
have advised him not to as a witness, 
but he is determined to , declaring that 
he will not be molested. 





te There were 1,341,818 kegs, aggregat- 
ing 13,418,180 gallons, of lager beer sold in 
New York City between May 1, 1878, and 
May 1, 1879. 


te The latest reports from the Northwest 
are that all the region has enjoyed a much 
needed rain and that the weather is now just 
what is needed for the healthy growth of the 
crops. 


te About sixty feet of the high retaining 
wall near the freight depot in Greenfield, 
Mass., built by the State last fall, fell Mon- 
day morning, through insecure foundation. 
About 120 feet will have to be taken down 
and relaid, at an expense of $2000. 


t= Edwin A. Perley has discovered a gold 
and silver mine on his farm near Lebanon, N. 
H. Operations have already commenced, and 
considerable excitement prevails. Experi- 
enced miners are trying to negotiate for the 
ownership. 


t= Ex-State Senator Cornish, convicted of 
conspiracy te defraud the county of $10,000 
was sentenced on the 17th to one year imthe 
New Jersey State Prison. J. H. Sweeney, 
ex-Chief of Police of Phillipsburg, convicted 
of raising a county bill, 2 received one 
year. 

te Secretary Thompson has decided to or- 
der the practice ship Wachusett, now at Bos- 
ton, to New Orleans, and then to go up the 
Mississippi as far as St. Louis, touching at 
the cities and Jarge towns on the banks to en- 
list boys. He thinks that this infusion of 
Western blood will improve the personnel of 
the navy. 


° At Easton, N. H., Maj. Little and wife 
were riding on a buckboard on Saturday with 
their daughter May, three years old. The 
old couple, who were not on good terms, be- 
came engaged in a quarrel, and the child fell 
out on the ground. The wheel passed over 
her neck and she died in great agony in two 
hours. 

te At Waterbury, Vt., May 14, while 
Wm. Murray was driving two horses attached 
to a roller, the horses took fright and ran. 
He was thrown in front and run over by the 
roller, and barely escaped sudden death. He 
is badly bruised. One of his ribs was broken 
so that it made a rupture in the pleura and 
exposed his lungs. The doctor gives hopes 
of his recovery. 

te The Auxiliary Sanitary Association of 
New Orleans have abated the nuisance of Lo- 
cust grove Cemetery by the covering of two 
feet of earth sown with grain and grass. All 
interments are now made in the new cemetery 
three and a half miles from the city. All 
dumping grounds have been covered with a 
coating of lime a foot deep. 


t2@ Five years ago on Thursday, 15th, the 
wife and child of Conductor Chandler were 
drowned by the Mill river flood. She wore 
at the time a valuable diamond ring. A few 
days ago some workmen digging in a bank 
discovered something bright, which, on inves- 
tigation, proved to be a ring which has since 
been identified as the one worn by Mrs. 
Chandler at the time of her death. 


t= At North Dighton, Mass., a fire on 
Sunday afternoon burned the third story and 
roof of a stone building owned by the Dighton 
Manufacturing Company and occupied by L. 
Lincoln & Co., paper manufacturers. The 
lower part of the building was but slightly 
damaged. The building is insured $2000. 
There is $9000 insurance on the machinery 
an‘ stock, which it is believed will cover the 
loss. 


te The Chief Special Agent of the Post 
Office Department has received a dispatch 
from Special Agent Adams, at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, saying that the mails are 
being robbed,in Lincoln county, in that terri- 
tory, by thirty highwaymen who dety the au- 
thorities. This is the county in which martial 
law exists by virtue of the President’s recent 
proclamation, so the troops can be used. 
The Special Agent was instructed to ferret 
out the robbers and have them punished. 

te The steam yacht Louisa, owned by 
Charles Stenglein of 1626 Third avenue, ran 
on the rocks at Little He!l Gate Sunday after- 
noon and upset. James Hall, aged 40, 
William Adams, aged 8, of Morrisania, and 
Rosie Stenglein, aged 15, of 1626 Third ave- 
nue, drowned. Jon and Frederick 
Stenglein, aged respectively 20 and 10, and 
Mrs. Adams and her daughter Sarah, aged 
15, were saved. 


were 


te” The monitor Canonicus, on board of 
which there were several cases of yellow fever 
last summer at New Orleans, has been taken 
to Pensacola. The officers and crew are to 
come to Washington, and the monitor will be 
sealed up, to remain so till the next frost. 
This has been done in accordance with the re- 
quest of the health authorities of Pensacola, 
who feared the epidemic might break out 
again. 


te A singular phenomena is observed at 
Pitcairn, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. On a 
farm located in what is known as the ‘Big 
Swamp,” which was until recently composed 
entirely of level or low land, small hills are 
gradually rising; one or two have grown to 
be 8 or 10 feet high and about 25 feet in 
width. Rocks are also upheaving all over the 
farm. A rumbling sound is heard and a 
quaking of the earth constantly felt. The 
farmers have become alarmed and are trying 
to sell out at extremely low prices. 


te Richard Farren, a boy nine years old, 
came to his death in a singular manner in Ev- 
erett, Mass., Thursday afternoon, 15th. He 
had been amusing himself by hanging between 
the stringers of a bridge on the Eastern Rail- 
road, and pulling himself up so that his head 
extended above the rails. While in this po- 
sition, and watching an approaching train on 
the inward track, a train came up behind him 
on the outward track and severed his head 
from his body. 


r= A terrific thunder storm, doing much 
damage and destruction to life and property, 
passed over Washington county, Indiana, on 
Thursday night, 15th. Near Fredericksburg 
several farm houses and barns were blown to 
the ground, and John Durnell and Silas Mo- 
ran instantly killed. At Layonside the storm 
inflicted much damage. Three farm houses 
were struck by lightning and completely de- 
molished, three persons being killed. The 
storm was of short duration, but extended 
over quite a large area. 


te The body of Jeremiah Rogers, found 
in the lower canal, Lawrence, on Saturday, 
was brought to Biddeford, Me., Sunday. 
There is strong suspicion of foul play. Mr. 
Rogers left Biddeford for Lawrence on the 
10th of this month, with the intention of buy- 
ing a farm near Lawrence. He first stopped 
at the Franklin House, but being dissatisfied 
started about eleven o'clock Saturday night 
with a friend named Carr, for better quarters. 
This was the last seen of him alive. Carr re- 
turned to the Franklin House about two 
o'clock. Mr. Rogers’ body when found was 
badly bruised, his head bloody and swollen. 
It is generally believed there was foul play. 


te Severe thunder storms occurred in Ban- 
gor and vicinity Tuesday night, 15th, and 
Wednesday morning. Houses were struck 
near the city and at Orono and Pittsfield, the 
storm at the latter place being one of the se- 
verest ever witnessed in that vicinity. The 
shingle mill occupied by B. Thompson was 
struck by lightning and caught fire, but by 
vigorous effort the fire was put out at the 
start. The house of D. Winslow in the vil- 
lage was also struck and badly shattered. 
The damage to the house is estimated at about 
$300. The barn of G. M. Pushaw was struck 
and slightly injured. The lightning also 
struck the barn of A. H. Rundlett, about one 
mile north of the village, and it was burned, 
together with one horse, three cows, three 
yearlings and a hog. So much damage by 
lightning during one thunder storm is some- 
thing unknown to the oldest inhabitant. 


te Important action was taken in town 
meeting at Westfield on the 13th, looking to 
the prevention of disastrous floods like those 
of October, 1869, and of last December. It 
was decided that all trees and brush growing 
upon ‘Town Island” be cut down, and a chan- 
nel 150 feet wide excavated, and that the said 
island be bought of its owner, if .it can be se- 
cured at a reasonable price. The trees and 
shrubs along the river bank from the island to 
Elm street bridge, a distance of nearly a mile, 
were ordered to be cut down when considered 
as obstructions to the flow of the water. Oth- 
er motions were carried relating to the cutting 
away of trees and other obstructions along 
the river east of Horton’s dam to the West 
Springfield town line, and to oppose the re- 
building of Morley’s bridge, carried away by 
the last flood. It was also voted to extend 
the present dam eighty feet. 


te J. B. Lincoln, of Boston, has issued a 
card to the farmers of the Connecticut valley, 
in which he says that, owing largely to the im- 
possibility of securing accurate information at 
once, in regard to machinery and other im- 
portant items, absolute assu ance of the erec- 
tion of a beet sugar factory in the valley this 
season cannot be given in season for planting, 
but if it can be satisfactorily shown to be prac- 
ticable this year the capital will be forthcom- 
ing. He has imported seed enough for 500 
acrés, and it will be placed in the hands of 
agents in the different towns, hoping that there 
are 500 farmers in the valley who wiil take 
the risk of one acre each, and prove that the 
beets can be raised to advantage. He assures 
them that there is no question but that, if the 
supply of raw material is offered, a factory will 
be put up, if not this year, at least next sea- 
son. To encourage a trial of the crop, he 
offers three ijums, one of $50 and two of 
$25, for the t yield of beets on one acre 
and upward, to be awarded by the local agri- 
cultural societies 
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te Arthur Jenckes, son of Curtis V. 
Jenckes of Providence, a lad of nine years, 

ot one of his arms broken in four places on 

uesday, at Pawtucket, while riding a veloci- 

ede. He was going down a declivity, and 

ecoming frightene attempted to stop by 
grasping the fore wheel with his left hand, 
when his arm became twisted in the wheel and 
he was thrown violently to the ground. 





. Business Aotices. 


WHAT WE HAVE FOUND. 
We have found ’tis best, when things gO wrong, 

To wait and hope for better days; 

And, though in vain we've waited long, 
To worry about it never pays. 
Though clouds may overcast our sky, 
The sun, bebind, is shining still; 
Then let us all our powers apply 

With noble deeds our life to fill; 

If we have Boys who need new “CLOTHES,” 

And we desire to “nREss” them neat, 

Buy them a “Surr” at GEORGE FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 

The changing seasons always demand of us 
some attention to our health. Not a cure all—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—but a remedy just suited to loss of appe- 
tite, debility and the languor peculiar to this season. 
A_ medicine whose merit meets the approval of those 
who have used it. Composed of those roots, barks 
and herbs, which are known to all as best for these 
troubles. ‘Hood’s Cook Book” sent free. Send for 
one. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 5tls 


A CARD, 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
InMAN, Station D., New York City. ly7 


REFPRIGERATORS—Zinc-Lined, turned legs 
and slate shelves $2—20 patterns at one-half price. 
OSGOOD'S, Masonic Temple. 


marble-top Chamber Sets, 
$35; hair cloth Parlor Sets, $35. OSG@OOD’s, Masonic 
Temple. 


ELEGANT walnut, 


ELEGANT raw silk or hair cloth Parlor Sets only 
$38—one-third price. OSGOOD, 183 Tremont St. 


Paper-Hangings—Beautiful new styles, 6 cents 
aroll. Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont St. 3m15 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this ety, May i4, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, Chas. 
F. Odiorne to Adelaide Meston. 

May 14, by Rey. C. Cunningham, Wm. Daniels to 
Lucie J. Jacobs. 

May 15, by Rev. James Sillaway, 
Clapp to Miss Sarah B. Haskell. 

May 15, by Rev. J. J. Lewis, Guilford H. Dudley to 
Lucy A. Morse. ° 

May 15, by Rey. Dr. Withrow, Wm. H. Prior to Is- 
abella A. Barton. 

May 15, by Rev. Ss. H. 
to Caroline L. Jones. 

May 19, by Rev. O. T. Walker, 
to Miss Alice L. Harriman. 

May 17, by Rev. Ilenry M. King, Mr. Elwyn F. Heb. 
ard to Miss Alma M. Howard. 

In Charlestown, May 13, by Rey. John B. Brackett, 
Henry M. Grant to Jennie A. Cheney. 

In Boston Highlands, May 15, by Rev. A. J. Patter- 
son, Herbert E. Phinney to Harriet F. Witherell. 

In Dorchester, May 14, by Rey. A. S. Walker, Ed- 
ward T. Merrihew to M. Louise, daughter of Robert 
G. Living. 

In Newton Lower 
Mr. 





Mr. John A. 


Winkley, Theodore L. Kelly 


Francis W. Flower 


Falls, May 14, by Rev. Henry 
Mackay, Albert T. Mansfield to Miss Mary T. 
Warren. 

In Neponset, May 15, by Rey. G. 5S. Bennett, Mr. 
Frank Bowker, of this city, to Miss Ella J. Wood, of 
Richmond, Va. 

Iu Clinton, May 15, by Rey. R. J. Patterson, Geo 
R. Johnson, of West Boylston, to Rosanna McCaffrey 

In Rutland, Vt., May 7, by Rev. James G. Johnson, 
Mr. Chas. P. Tower, of this city, to Martha A. Weeks. 

In Pembroke, N. H., May 14, by Rev.C. M. Perry, 
Mr. Henry T. Simpson to Miss Ann 8. Judkins, of 
Concord 

In Providence, R. I., May 14, by Rev. Henry 1. Cush 


man, Samuel B. Flagg, of this city, to Lucy A. Sum. | * “ 
: ‘BBs sid ; Providence K. K 


ner. 





DIED. 


In this city, May 11, Mrs. Polly, relict of Jonas 
Wheeler, formerly of Rutland, Mass., 54 yrs 6 mos. 

May 14, Miss Saruh A. Dana, 77 yrs 6 mos. 

May 14, Chas. W. Dyer, 41 yrs 7 mos. 

May 15, Joseph T. Singleton, 44 yrs 6 mos. 

May 15, Ebenezer Anderson, 77 yrs. 

May 16, Frances I’. Park, 8! yrs. 

May 15, Addie F. Randall, 26 yrs. 

May 17, Mr. Wm. Barton, 28 yrs. 

May 18, Emily, youngest daughter of F. B. Crownin 
shield, 31 yrs 

May 18, Stephen T. Tower, 40 yra. 

y 18, Newell Clark, of So. Framingham, 
- Warren Freneh, 57 yrs 1 mo. 

May 1s, Laura M., wife of Phineas E. Gay, and 
daughter of the late John Nazro. 

May 1s, Addie F., wife of Woodbury A. 
20 yrs 7 mos. 

In Boston Highlands, May 
Chas. C. Munroe, 25 yrs 5 mos. 

In East Boston, May 13, Mrs. Laurinda B. Muzzy, 
SO yrs 6 mos. May WH, Nellie F., wife of Erwin E 
Lombard, 24 yrs 10 mos. May 15, Mary Horwill, 46 

In South Boston, May 14, Hannah Maylan, 50 yrs. 

In Charlestown, May 17, Sarah, wife of Angel Hart, 
5Y yrs 10 mos, 

In Mattapan, May 153, Miss Lucretia A. C., 
of Asa Thompson, 55 yrs. 

In Cambridge, May 6, Mrs 
May 13, Jacob Ulman, 79 yrs. 
yr 
In 
mos. 

In Jamaica Plsin, 
Palmer, $1 yra 9 mos. 

In West Roxbury, May 17, Harriet Maria, widow of 
Thomas Emmons, 57 yrs. 

In Somerville, May 17, Capt. Gilman Colson, 66 yrs. 
May 15, Mrs. Caroline I’., wite of Chas. Cooper, 46 yrs 
2 mos. ° 

In Brighton, May 18, Mrs. Lavinia L. Richmond, §1 
yrs 3 mos. 

In East Somerville, May 18, Miss Lucie Alice Ten 
ney, 18 }rs 5 mos. 

In Andover, May 18, Susanna, widow of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, 73 yr : 

In Ipswich, 


Witham, 


14, Sarah E., wife of 


daughter 


Eliza K. Ordway, &5 yrs 
May 17, Sarah Sawin, 
Cambridgeport, May 15, Eliphalet Davis, 82 yrs 5 


May 15, Mary, wife of John 


May 18, Mrs. Lucy 8., wife of Geo. A 
Lord, 52 yrs 7 mos. May 17, Emily, wife of James Ss. 
Marble, rormerly of this city, 72 yrs 6 mos. 

In Newburyport, May I*, Miss Mary Ann Brown, 
76 yrs. 

In Westboro’, May 17, Rev. Daniel R. Cady, 66 yrs 

In North Adams, May 17, Dr. E. 3. Hawkes, the 
oldest physician in Berkshire county, 78 yrs. 

In New Bedford, May 19, Mr. David R. Greene, 85. 

In Cohasset, May 18, Ruth N., wife of Chas. Pratt, 
71 yrs 10 mos. 

In Swampscott, May 17, Wm. D. Rowe, 58 yrs. 

In Newtonville, May 17, Benj. F. Brown, 63 yrs. 
_ In Waltham, May 16, Dr. Theodore Kittredge, 67 yrs 
Y mos. 

In Danvers, Mrs. George 8. Flint, widow of the late 
Hon. George 8. Flint, 92 yrs 

In Lynn, May 14, N. F. Emerson, Esq., 74 yrs 9 mos. 

In Newton, May 9, Wm. M. Webster, 32 yrs. 

In Natick, May 15, Mre. Mary E. Shattuck, 63 yrs. 

In Billerica, May 14, Brewer Hill, 95 yrs. 

In Hudson, May 14, Mrs. Prudence Worcester, 93 yrs 
2 mos. 

In Bedford, May 12, Jonas Monroe, 84 yrs. 

In Keading, May 12, Mary Ward, wife of Rey. Wm. 
B. Ely yrs 7 mos. 

In Danversport, May 15, Geo. C. Cook, 71 yrs 1 mo. 

In Millbury, May ]7, Chas. T. Freeman, 36 yrs. 

In Concord, May 17, Mary Louise Judson, wife of 
Edward P. Almy, 24 yrs. 

In Bedford, May 14, Mrs. Martha A., wife of Thomas 
Bb. Cutler, 58 yrs 4 mos. 

In Hanover, N. H., May 17, 
Samuel W. Cobb, 45 yrs. 

In Canterbury, N. fi., May 12, Thomas C. Chase, 83. 

In Exeter, N. H., May 14, Miss Emily Keyes, 52. 

In Milford, N. H., May 13, John L. Rix, 75 yrs 9 
mos. 

In Plaistow, N. H., May 9, Sarah Louise, daughter 
of the late Samuel 8B. Murray, 32 yrs. 

In Springtield, Vt., Geo. W. Parter, 79 yrs. 

In Newport, R. 1., May 15, Sarah N.8., wife of Dr. 
H. G. Barrows. ‘ 

In Falmouth, Eng., May 1, Capt. Edwin Babson, of 
Newburyport, 48 yrs. 

In Duxbury, Vt., Prof. Royal Sherman, 85 yrs 


” 
3) 


Mrs. Caroline, wife of 





ky Persons ordering articles’ aedve vtised in 


will please say that they saw 


the NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 


the advertisement in 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


By ALBERT Howe & Co., Auctioneers, Market St., 
Srighton. 

TWENTY-NINTH POSITIVE SALE 
Western Pennsylvania Horses, at 
Friend St., Boston, by R. J. See, 

On Saturday, May 24, 1879, at 10 o’clock A. M., sharp. 

I have just arrived with 25 of the best driving and 

working horses, weighing from 1000 to 1500 pounds 

each, suitable for farm, express, wagon, coal, lumber, 
family, grocers and general business purposes. Look 
at my fine line of Dapple-greys. Sale positive, with- 
out reserve or limit, for cash, rain or shine. 

lw2l R. J. SEE. 


of 25 
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GOLDEN MILLET. 


a’ E OFFER FOR SALE SEED OF 
this valuable variety of Millet which is fast com- 
ing into favor as,an annual Hay and Fodder Crop. 


Also, Hungarian and common Millet. 
HOVEY & CoO., 


2itt 16 South Market St., BOSTON. 


PLANT NOW. 


THREE CAR LOADS 


FRUIT TREES 


RECEIVED. 


Your Choice at 25 Cents. 


Apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, quince, etc., with 
some ornamental trees. Trees, large size, in fine or- 
der. True to name and popular varieties. Stock can 
be seen in rear of Old South Church. 


A Golden Opportunity for Planters. 
B. T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St. 





One bottle warranted a perfect 

cure for all kinds of PILES. Twoto 

Sour in the worst cases of LEPROSY, 

SCROFULA, SALT Rutum, RHEU- 

MATISM, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA, 

# CANCER, CATARRH and all diseases 

of the SKIN and BLoop. Entirely 

Vegetable. Internal and external 

etait) use. Money returned in all cases 

of failure; none for 20 years, Sold everywhere. Send 

for pamphlet. H. D. FOWLE, Boston. Sent 
free, by express, for $1 a bottle. 6meow?21 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


HE YELLOW NANSEMOND, BEST 
VARIETY. 


75c. per 100 $3 per 500, $5 per 1000, 


with directions for culture, by which, if followed, 
Sweet Potatoes of your own growing are a sure thing 
every time. 


HOVEYT & Co., 


1G south market street, BOSTON. 





TD If you will send us 


A BIG OFFER! your address, with 
two 3c. stamps, we will send you, postpaid, A LARGE 
CHECKER-BOARD 
with full set of Checker Men, the Great $5.00 Prize 
Puzzle, and a sample package of Fornerette’s 
Fancy Colored Violet) Weritin Ink. If you 
want to avail yourself of this BIG OFFER, write 
now! Address FoRNERETTE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HARNESSES. 


PORTLAND HARNESSES. 
Manufactory No. 8 Faneuil Hall Square. 
1318 HENRY DUNN & SON. 








Of all kinds, at lowest market prices. 


Boston & New York. 


5 _ si 


vr. M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Provic 
the New and Magnificent 


arriving in New York at 6 A. 
Pier 29 North River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Boston at 
7 A.M. 


PLANT 


for 30 to 40 cents a bushel, 
is safe to say corn raising has increased three fold. 


as 








The Human Locomotive should be carefull 
engineered, otherwise it may run off the track of life 
at any moment. To keep its delicate internal ma- 
jd in perfect trim, or to put it in good workin 
condition when out of order, is the peculiar province 0 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without 
irritating the bowels; the tone and vigor which it im 
arts to the stomach; its appetizing effects; its cool- 
ng, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords 
in headache ; its antibilious properties, and its superior 
me rits as a@ general corrective, justify the assertion 
that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable 
family medicine of the age. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WALTER A. WOOD’S 


4° 
atic 


y ’ Y 
New Enclosed Gear Mower. 
TERY SIMPLE AND STKONG.--WAR- 
ranted the lightest draft in the world. Every 


machine gave pertect satisfaction last year. Be sure 
and see it before buying a Mower. 


WHITTEMORE’S 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


with patent tooth, that does not scratch up all the dirt. 
Truly a Rake worthy of the name. Also, other Horse 
Rakes, and 


The Best Drag Rake in the market. 
HAYING TOOLS 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 So. Market St., Boston. 4t2 


~ PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R 
Sundays —— at 6 
ence with 


mL 2, Station daily 


STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


M. Returning, leave 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company’s office, 
14 Washington, corner State street, and at Boston & 
Station 
J. W. RICHARDSON, Boston Agent. 
. A. FOLSOM, Supt 


CORN 


With the Stockbridge Manure. 


Corn has been raised with this celebrated Fertilizer 
and since its introduction it 
It 
has become a standard fertilizer for this crop. Corn 
may be planted with this fertilizer, unlike other kinds, 
as the first part of June, and mature in good 
time. Every one speaks of how it “‘backs up” a crop 
to the end of the We are now up with our 
shipping so that orders will be filled the same day they 


lute 
seuson. 


are received. - 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


Jitf 43 Chatham St., BOSTON, 


Tiik Preserves 
Milk from 
specks & 
lumps of 
dirt and 

dung, and from the 

atmosphere of 
the stable, which 
give the so-called 
animal odors. 
A seat for the milk- 
er; holds 14 qts.; 
cannot be stepped 
in nor kicked over 
by the cow ; the milk 
strained before 
entering it. The funnel is held up by a strong elastic 
tube. If vou desire purer, more wholesome and fra- 
grant milk, cream, and butter, than ever before, send 
22.00 for a pail, or get circulars and induce the store 
keeper to order a dozen. Address 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
21 15 Murray St., New York. 


is 


P.O. Box 416. 4t 


A CALIFORNIA COLONY 


is being formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a tract of 
seven thousand acres. Those wishing to know all 
about it and California Colonies, can, by addressing 
California Colony, 14 W. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Wendell Easton, 22 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Cal lw2l 


> , 4 —_ 
PRICKLY COMFREY 

TILL PRODUCE MORE FORAGE ON 
W the same ground each season than any ‘crop 
known, and is just the thing for mich cows, poultry, 
rabbits, goats, and all farm stock. Circulars free. 
Roots $1 per th; 5 ths for $4; 10 ths for $6. Address 
GEORGE H. RICE, Worcester, Mass. P. O. Box 

22 Swill? 


PREMIUMS! 


Wek MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 

knowing the value of their Fertilizer, and satis- 
fied that it will give better returns for the same cost 
than any other, offer the following 


PREMIUMS ON CROPS 


grown by the use of their fertilizer 
On best acre Corm, ..... 
half do.. 
acre Potatoes, .... 

half acre do... . 

There must be at least ten competitors in each town, 
and where we have no established agencies, the fer- 
tilizer must be ordered through our Boston office. See 

Y. KE. FArMeER, April 26, for particulars. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 


GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar- 
get in Cattle. 
“Ray «OCOTTeatts = Partially Destroyed, Restored to 


” + tek , . . 

‘ «their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 
}or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely. 
All Stringy Substances or bunches in Bag 


removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sediment in 
Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 
SOLD BY 


JOHN BB. GATES, 


17 HARVARD ST., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget Cure, 
send to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. 7t20 


$66 ss 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD'’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 
850 Pages. Over 200 Mlastrations. 
Free to all who send us their address and six cents 
in postage stamps. Address - ones eo 
3 ED STATES BOOK & 
— 178 & 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FOR LAME HORSES. 


Patent Eureka Frog Spring, 
The most complete and successful in- 
vention for the relief and cure of lame- 
ness in horses yet discovered. Introduc 
ed in New York and the Western States, 

4 where it has received the unqualified 
} approval of all prominent Horsemen. A 
y trial will convince the most skeptical 
of its merits; proving a complete relief 
to Animals suffering and crippled with 
tender feet. Sample Set, sent by mail, 
Shop-Rights and Territory for sale. 
4t20 


se bh eevee eee enene 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine. 





4t20 


rice 25 cents. : 
‘ELLOGG & CO.,{No. 52 Kilby Street, Boston. 


$100 REWARD! 


Fora better offer than this. On receipt of 30c., either In 
silver or postage stamps, we will send the Agents’ Jour- 
nal on trial for six months, and as an inducement for you 
to subscribe now we will present you (postage paid) 
with a neat box of stationery containing 18 sheets of 
fine note paper, 18 white envelopes, | fountain pen, 1 
magic pen that will write in fine colors by use of cold 
water only. 1 memorandum book, 1 lead pencil, 1 pen- 
holder, 1 blotting pad. The Journal is an eight-page 
monthly. It makes a feature of showing up frauds and 
| swindiers. It will keep you posted and may save you 
| many dollars. Don’t delay, but send at once. Address 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 251 Broadway, New York. 
nts. Outfit free. 


2w20 
A YEAR and expenses to 
7 Address P. O. VICKERY, ugusta, Me. ly18 


6 4 Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
¢?) () ) lays the foundation for substan- 
tial fortunes every week, and 


pays an immense percentage of profits by the New Capi- 
talization System of operating in Stocks. Full expla- 
nation on application to ADAMS, Brown & Co., 
13117” Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., New York City. 
42 5 profits on 16 days’ investment of 
$1 in Wabash, May 2d. 
Proportional returns every week on Stock —_— of 
$20, - $50, - $100, - $500. 
Official Reports and Circulars free. Address 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., 
lyi2 Bankers, 35 Wall St., N. Y. 


Cards—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shells, 
6 Snowflake, &c., name on, 10c. CLINTON BROS., 
Clintonville, Ct. 


26120 

Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto cards name 

50 in gold & jet 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Walagies. 
Ct. 13tlew 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
prices. . H. DOLE, 

ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston. 























Address, PETER LECLAIR, 


Beal Estate--Stock, 


\ 1 Ch ic \ 
Y VOTE OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, the 


Shorthorn, Jersey, and Brittany 


SLrocrk 


——ON THE—— 


College Farm at Amherst, 
Will be sold at Public Auction, on the premises, on 


Thursday, the 12th of June, 
At 2 o’clock P. M. 
This stock is all pure bred and consists of 


10 Shorthorn Cows, 10 Calves and 
Heifers, and a Bull 5 years old 
of the same breed; 4 Jerseys 
and 2 Brittanies. 


Further information may be had on application to 
A. A. Southwick, Amherst, Mass., for a stock cata 
logue. 

$t21 CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 


For Sale or Exchange. 

We have several choice farms 
for sale, to exchange, and to 
let, in the vicinity of Boston. 
Those parties having farms, or 
any other kinds of real estate 
which they wish to dispose of, 
will do well to cali at our office 
and investigate, as we charge 
no commissions for services, all 
business being done on the co- 
operative plan, all exorbitant brokerage fees done 
away with. An investigation of our method will con- 
vince you that our plan for the sale of farms is the true 
one, and the purchasers are finding this fact out, as we 
are having many applications from those wishing to 
poem, who do not wish to go to the office of farm 
orokere, as they are aware of the fact that it costs 
them from one to five hundred dollars by so doing 
For more particulars, send two three-cent stamps for a 
copy of the New England Farm and Business Register, 
which has full explanation. Address the 


as 


Agency, 
No. tf Cornhill, Boston. 
JOHN K. ABBOTT & CO., Managers. 


TO RENT, 


FARM OF ABOUT 80 ACRES 

Sudbury, near Saxonville, either on shares, or s 
yearly rental. Has stock and tools enough to run it. 
Apply in person to H, 
letter to W. TRACY 
Boston. 


6t21 


EUSTIs, Hotel Brunswick, 
4120” 

ENGLISH BRED JERSEY BULLS, 

JFRY CHOICE AND OF THE VERY 
best milking strains from noted butter families 

These bulls are all of solid color, with black points, 


color ed stock, and can, therefore, be 
transmit solid color, and good butter qualities. I offer 
them at very reasonable prices. Several yearlings, a 
number each of 2, 3 and 4-year-olds. A rare chance 
improve your herds. Entered in A. J. 
Winooski, Vt. Swlg 
DRAFT AND CARRIACE HORSES. 
] ROADWAY BOARDING AND SALE | 
STABLE, 282 Broadway, Cambridgeport, cor. | 
Elm Street; a quantity of Speed, Carriage und Work | 
Horses constantly on hand. R. POT l6tf 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FOWLS AND ECCS. 


Send stamp for circular to 
E. R. PERKINS, 
13t16 50 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 


FARM 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
I by the WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.¢ 
$2 to 66 per Aere, 4nd on liberal terms 
ands lie in the great wheat t 
4 are ¢ y well adapted t gt 
t The climate is 


r sa 
At from 
Thes elt of the N 
ae af 
4 fulue<« 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
ide Book, Maps, et l informa 


mtaining fi 
% at 9 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, ant! 
Geu'l Offices C. & N.W.R'y Co., Cnicaao. I 
wention this paper in writing. 
l3wil6 





SAM'L STAPLES, 
Auctioneer and Henal Estate Agent, 
CONCORD, Mass, 
nd sell Real Estate on rea 
lluve now on sale a 
of large and ‘arms, with prices from 
$12,000 Also, a number of large and small Residences 
in the centre t town, for sale or to let cheap 
Will show the : erty, free of charge 


pro 
11: SAM’L STAPLES, Lexington Street 


in 
W E HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


Will attend Sales 
sonable terms, as imber 


500 to 


n 


bove 


DRAPER & HALL, 
91 West Dedham St., 


Legal Aotices, 


Cee MIDDLESES OF 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of SYLVESTER REEVES, 
late of Wayland, in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court for Probate, by JAMES 8 
PER, who prays that leiters testamentary may be is 
sued to him the executor therein named. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
first Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3w20 5. H. TYLER, Register. 


; MASSACHU- 


to eve ry purpose 


13wilezv soston. 





YOMMONWEALTH OF 

SETTS. 
lo the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of NICHOLS LITCHFIELD, 
late of Holliston, in said County, deceased, greeting 


Will and Testament of said deceased, has been pre 
sented to said Court for Probate, by ANNA C, LitcHu 
FIELD and LAWRENCE LITCHFIELD, who pray 
letters testamentary may be issued to them, the 
ecutors therein named, and that they may be ex 
empt from giving a surety or sureties on their bond 
pursuant to said will and statute. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues 
day of June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this eighth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3w20v J. H. TYLER, Register. 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT, 
To all persons interested in the estate ot WILLIAM 
H. HARLOW, late of Everett, in said County, de- 
ceased, Grecting: Whereas, SARAH R. HARLOw, the 
executrix of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first account of her administration 
upon the estate of said deceased. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probute Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first 
June next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said executrix is ordered to serve 
citation by publishing the same once a week, in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Bos 


two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

3w20 J. H. TY Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of SARAH BENT, late 
of Concord, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented te said Court, for Probate, by EMMA F. CONANT, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued to 
her, the executrix therein named, and that she may be 
exempt from giving a surety or sureties on her bond 
pursuant to said will and statute. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, te be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
first Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news. 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ct 
said Court, this eighth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight Landeedl and seventy nine. 

3w20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


z Patent Steel Barb Fencing. 


.ER, 








y or 


Unaffected by fire, 
Impassable by 


p or put up 8o easil 


warps. 
most unruly stock. 


No other Fencing so chea 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Never rusts, stains, decays, shrinks, nor 
A complete barrier to the 


flood. 


For éale at the leading hardware stores, with Stretchers and Staples. 


or 





TWELVE THOUSAND TONS SOLD AND PUT UP DURING THE LAsT YEAR. 


A STEEL’ THORN HEDGE. 





man or beast. 


uickly. 
vind / 

















WASHBURN & MOEN! MFG. CO, 


l3wl5 WORCESTER, Mass. 


$5 to $20 Re. sree oo rena Me 











1 ELEGANT new style Chromo Gard, with name, 
10c postpaid. Go. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


IM {rie of 5G. Baacnurr, ipewich, Mass." 1y?" 


and out of stock bred for a third of a century from sel/- | 
relied upon to | 


to | 
C. C. Register. | 


Tuesday of 


FARM AND GARDEN 


SEEDS 


The Best: of Every Variety. 
VECETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the 


culture for 


FODDER CROPS, 


Viz: Evergreen Sweet Corn, Indian Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet, and for 


ROOT CROPS, 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, Emglish Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long Ked, Improved Olive-shaped Red, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&e., &c. 

All carefully grown and selected expressly for the 
wants of amily, and Market Gardeners, Florists, 
Farmers and country Merchants. Catalogues and 
price list free. 


most approved for profitable 





New England Farmers’ Co-operative Farm 


r. BROOKS, Sudbury, or by | 
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for sale 150 to 250 Horses, all weights, and suited 


MASSACHU- | 


DRA- | 


MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT, | 


Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the last | 


that | 


this | 


ton, three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
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SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & €0,, 


l6tf 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 





THE GREATEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


Ever put the market, 


and the only one that abolishes t and 


upon 


trudgery 
without injuring the finest N 
The Labor, Time, 
and Soap, will prove astonishing. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


But beware of vile imitations. 


ASK FOR PEARLINE. 


family 


should be without it. saving 


_JAMES PYLE, New York. 


FIRST SELF - REGULATING 
solid wheel Mill invented ested twelve 
years. 6000 in use Victorio 
World’s Fairs. Warranted ne 
down, Used in every State in the . 
Export returns show more ECLIPSE 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
by 44 different leading Railroad 
ng power for Force Pumy . 
, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, 
apply for circular at 
40 Oliver 
a Mill can be seen in operati 


L. H. WHEELER. 
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Irrigation, 


please 


Street, Boston, 
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BAY STATE 


BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. TUCKER & CO., 13 Doane St., 
BOSTON. 


rs should use the Bay State, as it 
and all crops. Always uniform in 
good results 


is aj plicable 
juality and 
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Farme 
to any 


| never fails to give 


H. B. ARNOLD & CO... 


N gn ili7 WS 
Fertilizers, 
| NITROGENOUS PHOSPHATE, 
Arnold’s Complete Fertilizer, 

STANDARD GROUND BONE. 


| Quality Guaranteed, and prices to 
suit the Times. 


et tees 59 Blackstone St., Boston. 


HOLBROOK PLOW co's 


t land 
ind 


—- Fert 


-s Offer crs 
Office, 5 Chatham Row, B 


e them, osten, 
| SEND 25 CENTS TO ROSS & CO., 
} TORTHFIELD, MASS., FOR TILE ROSS 
| m of Cultivation. J. A. TUCKER, Agent, 

13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass., where machines can 
| be seen, and orders received itis 


Sprague Mowing Machine. 


TE FILL ORDERS 
for our one and two Horse 


Mowing Machines, 
| and extra parts of same promptly 


Send for price list to 
SPRAGUE MOWING MACHINE CO.,, 
April 22d, 1879. 4tls 


A Syste 


Providence, R. L. 


: FiussSpavin(oRe | 
SPAVIN, SPLINT, 
CURB, RINGBONE, 


And all Pinlargements 


PROMPTLY OURED, 
Without Spot or Blemish 
| ELLIS’S SPAVIN CURE. 


For sale by all Druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
| CO., No. 38 Hanover St.; GILMAN BROS., No. 307 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 
If you cannot obtain the Spavin Cure of your Drug. 
gist, it will be sent, free of charges, on receipt of price, 
2.00 per bottle, on addressing the Proprietor. Testi 
monials of cures will be sent, upon application. 


| 
| JOHN H. ELLIS, Boston, Mass. 
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i We are prepared to start per- 
sons of either sex in a new 
business at their own homes. 

@ $1 per evening earned by the 


industrious. $3000 cleared by one man who started a 
year ago. No clap-traps to peddle or $5 outtits to buy. 
Toany readers of this paper sending their address and 
10c we will send by return mail a valuable package of 
information and two samples which will do to com. 
mence work on. Write at once to 
H. G. FAY & CO., Richford, Vt. 

Letters will be answered same day as received. lyr? « 


mize NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, . 


Traine leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
and 6 P. M. 

ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION, 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans. 

ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening during the season. 
Tickets, staterooms berths secured at the Com 


and State Streets, and at Old Colon: t. 
L. H. PALMER, Agt. J. R. KENDRICK, 





pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. W. 


3 Old State House, 
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From Scribner for June. 
SUMMER AND WINTER. 


BY W. F. SMITH. 


In the mellow month of June 

When the tawny thrushes sing, 

And the yellow cowslips spring 
From the meadows by the brooks, | 
When*tn dusky forest nooks, 

Elfin huntsmen wind the horn 

And the clover-scented morn 

Ripens into cloudless noon,— 
Then I love to lie alone 
In the grass on some cool hill, 
While the meadow-larks all shrill 
“Life is music.” Care and pain 
Fare but ill in Summer’s reign. 


When the hills are wrapped in sheets, 
When the snow whirls on the leas, 
And the icy-fingered trees 

Sparkle in the moon’s cold light, 
When the clouds in the long night 
Weave a pall for the dead year, 
And the keen wind hurls its spear 
Right at every one it meets,— 
Then my heart is never sad, 
For I think of breezy Spring, 
And the joys that it will bring,— 
Of the robins on the lawns 
Piping in the dewy dawns. 


A Selected Story. 





‘bo mene Afternoon. 
WAS HE A TRAITOR? 


It was one day in March, 1861, a warm, 
bright afternoon, that John Winthrop sat by 
his open window in Charleston. In the case- 
ment blew the fragrant breeze, rustling the 
papers which he held in his hand and remind- 
ing him perhaps of the message which the 
papers brought. Possibly the mess was 
not a pleasant one. A look which might be 
either annoyance or pain had come over his 
face, which did not lessen as he turned his 
gaze from the street and raised the papers for 
a second reading. They were letters, the first 
a dainty, perfumed note bearing only two 
lines. Jobn had several others from the same 
source carefully locked up in his desk. Those 
had been invitations, thanks for some little 
favor, responses perhaps to some letters of his 
own. ‘This, however, was of a different char- 
acter. ‘‘If you want to leave Charleston,” so 
it read, ‘‘you must do it within twelve hours.” 
There was no signature, but Jobn did not 
need that to identity the firm, angular writing 
as Nathalie Kershaw’s. He hesitated as to 
whether he should put it in the desk along 
with the others; but after a moment’s thought 
tore it up and made of the bits a small bontire 
on the hearth. ‘‘If it fell into the old gentle- 
man’s hands,” he meditated, ‘‘she’d never hear 
the last of it.” And with this sacrifice he 
turned to the second letter. 

Of the two this was much the longer, and 
came from the North. Part of it ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Your father is very anxious lest you should not 
get away from the South before the trouble breaks 
out. It would kill him if you should in any way, 
however innocently, be mixed up init. Don’t fail 
to leave before it is too late. Never mind about 
money or business; only come home.” 


Then came some family details and at the 
end his mother’s name. John tossed it upon 
the table, and getting up leaned his head 
against the window-sash and gazed absently 
down the street. Of the atmosphere, sur- 
charged with political excitement, he felt at 
that moment not a breath. In his mind was 
an absorbing struggle between a sense of duty 
on the one hand drawing him home and of in- 
clination on the other impelling him to stay. 

Why should he not go? 

All his early associations were in the North. 
He had come down from New England to en- 
gage in business only a year before, and while 
he had been cordially received, more cordially 
than Yankees usually were about that time, he 
waé still a stranger and an alien. His father 
in the little Massachusetts town where they 
lived had been one of the early free-soldiers 
and his brothers were all of them ardent abo- 
litionists. He himself had cast his first vote 
the fall before for Lincoln and Hamlin. Slav- 
ery he had been taught to abominate; the 
doctrine of §tate’s rights he despised. The 
South, especially in its present inflamed state, 
could not but be ungenial to him. What was 
it then that made him reluctant to leave it? 

Perhaps Miss Nathalie Kershaw might have 
answered that question; or at least surmised 
an answer. ‘‘Poor fellow,” she had said to 
herself with a little blush, as she sealed and 
sent the note, ‘he'll hate awfully to go; but 
it will be far better for him. If be stays down 
here he’ll surely get mixed up in it; and as 

for me—” 

Miss Kershaw didn’t finish the observation. 
Whatever might be her sentiments in the 
premises, she was not ready as yet to disclose 
them, even to herself. But the blush deep- 
ened a little in her cheek, and more than a 
half wish crept into her heart that John Win- 
throp might after all refuse to profit by her 
suggestion. 

In all the South at that time there was no 
warmer partisan of the Confederacy than Miss 
Kershaw. Education, associations, family in- 
fluence, all inclined her even more strongly 
towards the cause of the South than John 
Winthrop from like circumstances was in- 
fluenced in the direction of the North. Her 
father, Col. Peyton Kershaw, was in the con- 
fidence of the secessionist leaders and com- 
mander of the then newly organized Palmetto 
Guards. Her brothers—there were three of 
them, Randolph, Calhoun and Effingham— 
were themselves in the Guards and eager for 
any step which should plunge them into open 
hostilities. Upon John Winthrop they looked 
with disfavor which would long before have 
expressed itself in open hostility, but tor the 
family understanding that Nathalie was never 
to be interfered with. If she chose to flirt 
with a Yankee it was unfortunate and perhaps 
inexplicable, but it couldn’t be helped, and 
perhaps after all it might teach the Yankee a 
lesson. That Nathalie had any serious inten- 
tions never entered their imagination; even 
though their compatriots in the Guards, un- 
successful suitors, some of them, of Nathalie, 
declared that Miss Kershaw was ‘‘gone on the 
Yankee,” and hotly desired to know what a 
devotion to South Carolina was worth if a fel- 
low from Massachusetts was to be allowed to 
cut them all out. 

As for Nathalie, it puzzled the girl herself 
to know what she thought. What business 
indeed had she to think of him at all? He 
was a Northerner and she a South Carolinian. 
Between the two a great gulf was fixed. And 
yet it was with some eagerness that she 
watched and waited through what remained of 
the afternoon after sending her note, for the 
visit which she felt tolerably sure John would 
pay, whether he accepted her suggestion and 
went, or whether— 

John’s ring interrupted her train of thought. 
With a hot flush she rose to receive him as he 
entered the room. 

**You have come to say good-bye?” she 
asked, holding out her hand. 

He looked her steadily in the face, holding 
the hand meanwhile. 

‘‘Do you want me to go?” he asked. 

“If you don’t go to-night,” she said softly, 
**you can’t go at all.” 

‘‘Why need I go at all, Miss Kershaw ?” 

Her heart gave a quick throb, though she 
met his glance bravely enough. 

‘‘Do you know what it means to stay, Mr. 
Winthrop ?” 

‘“*I have been calculating it, Miss Kershaw.” 

‘But, Mr. Winthrop, it means to give up 
your country, your home, your friends, and 
throw in your lot with us.” 

«*WIll you let me throw in my lot with you, 
Miss Kershaw ?” emphasizing the pronoun. 

For an instant her heart stood still. That 
which she had hardly ventured to mgmt 
had come with a precipitancy which she coui 
not foresee and could not find words to meet. 
Her face turned scarlet, and drawing away her 
hand she put it up to shield the brilliant spec- 
tacle. 

“If you will but be my wife, Miss Ker- 
shaw,” he hurriedly went on, ‘‘] can consent 
to give up everything else in the world, and I 
will never leave Charleston. Why should 
ee miserable political quarrels separate 
us 

But Nathalie put out her hand protestingly. 

‘‘Nothing can separate me from the love of 
South Carolina,” the declared, ‘‘and you’are 
her enemy.” 

“TI am not her enemy,” he exclaimed. 
**For love of you I am her friend—so far, that 
is, as one can be the friend of an abstraction,” 

She looked at him doubtfully. For the 
time he had ceased to be John Winthrop the 
man and was John Winthrop the Yankee. 
And was not his remark a possible reflection 
upon her country ? 

‘*The man that loves me must be even will- 
ing to fight for my State,” she said. 

John laughed. 

“There will be no war,” he declared. 
“These troubles will all be over in three 
months.” 

She shook her head sadly. The Yankee 
faded away and the man came back. 

“Oh, Mr. Winthrop!” she cried, reaching 
out her hands, ‘‘It’s all more serious than you 
think. It will be like that time in the Bible 
when 4 man’s foes shall be those of his own 
household. Can you take up arms against 
your own brothers, Mr. Winthrop? Can you 
sacrifice all you’ve held dear in the world ? 
Because it will come to that. I know better 
than you what our people mean to do.” 

But he only laughed again. He had taken 
her hands in his and she did not draw them 
omy 

‘You've worried your little head over these 
matters,” he said tenderly, ‘‘till you've mag- 
nified them a hundred times greater than they 
really are. Why, six months hence the whole 

i door of 





‘They won't wait to knock,” she declared ; 
‘they'll march in at the front door while your 
rail-splitter president and his men are running 
out at the back. Mr. Winthrop !”—for an 
instant he was the Yankee again—‘‘when I 
—. of you as one of them I almost hate 
you 

He smiled a little painfully it seemed. 

‘‘And when do you not, Nathalie?” 

She waited a moment, looking dreamily 
away from him, seemingly unmindful of his 
question. : 

‘*And when do you not?” he repeated with 
great gentleness. ‘ 

“Oh! why do you ask me?” she cried ap- 
pealingly. ‘‘It will be better for both of us if 
you go away.” . 

But he was not to be put aside. 

‘Won't you ,answerime?” he asked. 
**When you think of me apart from my birth- 
place, do you hate me then, Nathalie ?” 

With a quick movement she drew her hands 
away from his hold and clasped them before 
her face. 

“Oh, I ought to!” she cried, ‘I ought! 
I've tried hard. But I don’t—and I can’t!” 

He moved a step forward in his eager haste, 
pat put out her hand as if to hold him 
back. 

*‘No,” she exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘not yet. 
I must know, Mr. Winthrop—when the 
trouble comes which side shall you be on?” 

His face paled a little, but his voice did not 
falter. 

“Tl enlist under your flag, Nathalie, if 
you'll only let me.” 

Two bright spots burned on her cheeks and 
her eyes shone with a strange fire. 

‘‘If you ever desert it,” she cried, ‘‘don’t 
come back to me. Oh—forgive me, Mr. 
Winthrop,” as a spasm of pain went over his 
face, ‘‘but next to God I love my country, 
and then—” 

‘*And then?” he repeated, his face lighting 
up as rapidly as it te goer ty 

‘*And then,” so softly that he could scarcely 
hear it, ‘*you.” 

Well, after such a confession as this it may 
be imagined that the matter was settled. As 
for Colonel Kershaw and the brothers they 
had little to say. Indignant the father cer- 
tainly was, and his sons’ feelings can hardly 
be described by so inexpressive a term. But 
all her life Miss Nathalie had been in the 
habit of having her own way, and not her 
father’s protests nor her brothers’ wrath nor 
her friends’ ill-concealed amazement could de- 
ter her trom it in the present instance. 

‘Mr. Winthrop has thrown in his lot with 
us, papa,” she would say. ‘‘Wait till the 
time comes and he won’t do us any discredit.” 

Into the northern home the announcement 
brought equal consternation. The letter 
which conveyed it was not a long one. Per- 
haps it was not an agrecable letter for John 
to write. It only told them that affairs were 
so very unsettled that he could not leave his 
business; that while there was a good deal of 
talk about war he did not believe it would 
really come; indeed he looked tor a peaceful 
solution of the whole affair within six months. 
And in a closing line it added that he was en- 
gaged to be married to Miss Nathalie Kershaw, 
daughter of Colonel Peyton Kershaw of 
Charleston. 

Upon this they looked at one another in 
grim and astonished silence; until the old 
father, reaching up for the family Bible and 
opening it at the fourteenth chapter of Judges 
read, 

“And Samson went down to Timnath and saw a 
woman in Timnath of the daughters of the Philis- 
tines. 

They were reticent, self-contained people, 
and this was their only comment A more 
startling blow, however, than this was still to 
fall upon them. 

In justice to John Winthrop it should be 
said that his disbelief in the probability of war 
was genuine. Naturally sanguine and look- 
ing at matters through the rose-colored glasses 
of a successful love affair, it was not surpris- 
ing that he did not forecast more accurately 
the signs of the times. Then, too, the fact of 
his not sharing the confidence of the people 
around him kept him from knowing the exact 
status of things, and left him less able to judge 
of the probabilities than people at the North. 
At all events, to no one in America was the 
first shot upon Sumter more of a shock and a 
surprise than to him. For the first time it 
brought him face to face with the possibilities 
of his position as Miss Kershaw had pictured 
them only a little time before. Then when he 
did not recognize them he had an opportunity 
to withdraw ; now—this was his conclusion— 
love and honor alike held him where he was 
and bound him to the obligations he had vol- 
untarily assumed. 

Ten days after that shot was fired another 
letter came to the Massachusetts home. If 
the shot itself had been projected into the 
quiet household I cannot imagine a more 
shocked and demoralized circle. The first 
letter had been startling; this, to those up- 
right, stern-minded people, their patriotic im- 
pulses now on fire, was fairly revolting. It 
was shorter even than the other. If between 
the lines there was a volume of unexpressed 
shame, contrition, grief, they in their honest 
mortification and just wrath did not perceive 
it. Here is what they read: 

“DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: 

““My prophecies as it seemed were all wrong and 
war has come. As no arguments of mine could 
commend to your judgment the step which under 
the circumstances I am constrained to take I shall 
not offer any. And as excuses would not palliate 
my offence, I shall leave them too unsaid. I have 
this day connected myself with the 55th South 
Carolina Volunteers (Palmetto Guards) of which 
my prospective father-in-law is Colonel. If we are 
to see active service I can only pray that a kind 
Providence may keep me out of the way of those 
who were once my friends and relatives in the 
North. Joun TEMPLETON WINTHROP.” 


Their son forgetful of the faith in which he 
had been trained, a traitor to his country, to 
his conscience and his God! ‘The idea was 
too horrible. For the moment they could not 
take it in. As before, they sat looking at one 
another, angry and grief-stricken, with that 
intensity of emotion which only silence is ade- 
quate to express. 

At length the old father took down again 
the Bible, opening it this time at the family 
record. There were the names: James, 
Jacob, Emily, Charles, Rebecca, John; a 
fair, unblemished list until now. It was the 
youngest, the baby, who had brought this hu- 
miliation upon the rest. Almost twenty-two 
years before his name had been written : ‘‘John 
Templeton Winthrop born August 15, 1839.” 
The old man shook his head sternly. ‘‘Better 
have died then,” he muttered, and laid the 
open book upon thetable. Then rising slowly 
and painfully he went over to the mantel. 

Without speaking the others watched his 
movements. There were the pen and ink, a 
goose-quill which John’s own knife had sharp- 
ened. The old man brought both back to the 
table and sitting down again dipped his pen 
into the ink. 

‘‘Father!” cried his wife distressfully, half 
rising from her seat. 

But he did not hear; or if he heard he was 
not to be moved. Across the last name, that 
of his absent and apostate son, he drew a wide 
black line. In the margin he wrote the word 
Traitor. And then when the ink had dried 
—the interval of waiting was like a funeral 
while the services are not yet begun—he turned 
over the pages as he had done before, and 
solemnly read, as if justifying his deed, 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, whosoever hath 
sinned against me him will I blot out of my book.” 


It was not without doubt of John’s sincerity 
and hardly with any expectation of his do- 
ing active service that the Kershaws consented 
to receive him as a companion in arms. That 
they did receive him was due mainly to Na- 
thalie’s persuasions; and these in turn were 
chiefly prompted by a concern for John’s per- 
sonal safety. She was anxious, of course, 
that he should commit himself to the Confed- 
eracy for the sake of the cause, but she was 
even more anxious that he should do it for his 
own sake. 

With John, however, this motive availed 
little. A care for his own safety was the last 
consideration that would have linked him to a 
cause which he abhorred. And when Nathalie 
ventured to suggest a day or two after the 
first fire upon Sumter, when the excitement 
was at its hottest and every Yankee was a 
proscribed person, that he should join the 
Guards for self-protection, he answered more 
sternly than ever she had heard him speak, 

“If I am driven into the Confederacy, 
Nathalie, it will be for love’s sake, not because 
of fear.” 

I think that then, seeing how much it cost 
him and having given herself to him, she 
would with her woman’s generosity have freed 
him from his pledge but for her apprehensions 
of what might befall him if he remained a ci- 
vilian. To join the army seemed to be his 
only chance of safety; a chance however of 
which he would not avail himself unless com- 
pelled by his promise. And so for his own 
sake, though it wrung her heart to exact it of 
wy me — him to his word. 

or their marriage, there was no thought 
of that until the troubles should be po 
With respect to this the Colonel had put his 
foot down and Nathalie acquiesced. ‘‘I am 
to win my spurs first I suppose,” John had 
said half bitterly one day ; and Nathalie, who 
bore rary ve his occasional petulance on 
account of the self-reproach which she herself 
felt, answered, ‘‘then it won't be long to wait, 
John.” 

_ Notwithstanding the Kershaws’ oa fl 
sions to the contrary he proved a valuable ad- 
dition to the Guards. His tact, coolness and 
executive talent stood him in 
it Was 
was di 


Colonel Kershaw’s door to receive from Miss 
Kershaw a stand of colors, it was John Win- 
throp who out from the ranks to take 
them from N ie’s hand. Nobody I think 
had pre her—it was only that morning 
indeed John had his promotion—for 
she turned white when she saw him, as though 
she would taint, and leaned for support on 
friendly staff. It was only for an instant 
ae. Her face flushed more rapidly than 
it paled. Drawing herself up to her full 
height, she raised the standard and shook out 
its silken folds. 

“It’s the flag of my country!” she ex- 
claimed with almost fiery eagerness; ‘‘if you 
ever desert it,”—repeating perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the language she had once before 
used—‘‘don’t come back to me;” and then, 
throwing herself and the flag together into 
John’s arms, she sobbed out a passionate 
farewell. 

The music struck up; with one parting em- 
brace John gave Nathalie into the hands of 
the old nurse, and fell back himself into the 
ranks; the flag caught by the wind streamed 
out over his head, its crimson bars awakening 
the cheers of the spectators and the answering 
shouts of his comrades. Only in John’s heart 
was there no response. nvoluntarily his 
thoughts went back to the man whom they 
compelled to carry the cross of Christ out of 
Jerusalem, and he wondered bitterly if the ac- 
cursed tree weighed more heavily on Simon 
the Cyrenian than the hated on him. 

Over the next year of John Winthrop’s life 
I must briefly pass. At Manassas, the first 
engagement in which he took part, the stand- 
ard of the Palmetto Guards waved in the 
thickest of the fight. No one after that day 
ventured to doubt John’s fidelity to the cause 
he had espoused. They would have com- 
missioned him captain or even a colonel it he 
would have taken it, but he expressed himself 
contented with his position, which while it was 
one of responsibility did not require him to 
lift up his hand against his own people. And 
so through all the engagements of that first 
year and into the Peninsular campaign which 
opened with 1862, he bore with ceatbebaliiens 
fortitude the symbol of his shame. How 
much of a humiliation it was to him not even 
Nathalie ever knew. His letters to her were 
bright and tender, sketching the picturesque 
scenes of camp life without alluding to their 
privations, and describing the thrilling trans- 
actions in which he took part with an avoid- 
ance of their more terrible aspects. ‘The year 
had passed by without his seeing her. He 
would not ask for a furlough lest they might 
think that having put his hand to the plough 
he was looking backward, and would not take 
one when it was offered him for the same rea- 
son. ‘If you will consent to your daughter's 
marriage,” he had told Col. Kenshaw one day, 
‘I will go home for that purpose, but not be- 
fore.” ‘To this proposition the colonel at first 
objected, but finally atter some correspondence 
it was arranged that the event should come off 
early in the fall, and that the colonel and 
Winthrop should then go back to Charleston 
together on a two weeks’ leave. 

Towards the end of June, however, the 
campaign before Richmond developed fierce 
intensity. The battles of Mechanicsville, 
Beaver Dam, Ellison’s Mills and Frazier’s 
Farm followed one another in almost daily 
succession. ‘*We have had a terrible fight,” 
John wrote to Nathalie on the night after the 
last of these conflicts. ‘‘God knows how 
many of us will live through to-morrow.” 
This was the thirtieth of June. The morrow 
which John apprehended was to witness the 
fatal battle of Malvern Hill. 

The eminence which gave its name to this 
bloodiest of conflicts was held by the Federal 
troops. Half a mile or more away was a line 
of woods sheltering the Confederates. Be- 
tween the two was a long rise, then a level 
plateau, then the Yankee breast-works. Over 
this place unprotected by a single tree, ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire trom the moment 
they lett the woods, a Confederate detach- 
ment was ordered to advance, the Palmetto 
Guards being in the forefront. 

The result was inevitable. A murderous 
fire from the hidden guns mowed down the 
attacking force like corn stalks before a 
storm. Before they had gone half the dis- 
tance they had lost halt their men. The 
thinned ranks wavered; the colonel looking 
behind found that no support was coming 
from the rear and reluctantly gave the order 
to turn back. At the moment they turned a 
volley cut down a dozen men. The colonel, 
who remained until the men should have 
passed by, saw with horror the flag that 
through all the charge had so proudly waved 
above their heads plunge forward and then 
fall, covered by Winthrop’s body and still held 
tightly in his grasp. 

‘Tell her,” the color-bearer gasped as the 
colonel leaned over him, ‘‘that I didn’t desert 
it—” 

His voice died away, there was a little 
shiver and he lay still. ‘There was no time to 
be lost. Already the soldiers in their panic 
stricken flight had left the two behind and a 
detachment was coming down the hill in pur- 
suit. If the colonel should undertake to carry 
the body he would be captured himself. He 
tried to extricate the flag but the body lay 
upon it and the staff was too firmly held in 
the cold hand. 

‘‘Poor fellow,” he said compassionately, 
giving up the attempt, ‘‘it’s his by right, any- 
how. He was brave enough, if he was a Yan- 
kee,” and taking off his hat he passed rever- 
ently by the motionless figure and followed 
his command into their retreat. 

Five minutes later the Federal troops com- 
ing down the hill stopped by the flag. 

‘*Yhere’s glory enough in this I guess,” said 
one of the officers to the other. 

The one addressed was leaning over the 
color bearer. 

‘*The man isn’t dead,” he said looking up. 

Just then a third joined the group and 
glanced at the upturned face. 

‘Quite a study isn’t it?” he said indiffer- 
ently. ‘Then suddenly with a second look, he 
dropped by the gray-clad form, bent over it 
silently, and with a tone of horror if his voice 
cried out, ‘*The man’s my brother!” 

No, he was not dead, though for weeks af- 
ter that he hung between life and death, first 
in the neighboring camp and then in the hos- 
pital at army head-quarters. But for his 
brother’s recognition he could hardly have 
lived. It was that that secured him in the 
first instance transportation from the battle- 
field and afterward care and attention from his 
captors. Hundreds less fortunate had been 
left on that hillside to die. His mother, too, 
was telegraphed for, and when he came to him- 
self the first object he saw was her pale face 
and black draped figure bending over his bed. 
For a moment he was terribly bewildered. 
It seemed as thougk his youth had come back 
to him and he was lying in the little room in 
the old farm-house, until he recollected with 
a pang of remorse how he had forfeited all 
right to these associations. 

It was a day or two after that he touched 
his mother’s black dress and looked inquiring- 
ly into her face. 

‘Your father?” she said gravely ; ‘the died 
just a year ago.” 

John did not dare to ask what it was that 
killed him. The disregarded warning of his 
mother’s letter came back to his mind; and 
turning away his face he went through such an 
agony of self reproach as threw him back into 
the fever, and for another week seriously im- 
periled his life. 

When at length he was pronounced out of 
danger and seemingly in a fair way to recover 
—it was quite two months after his capture— 
he began to fret about his position. 

‘*I’m a prisoner, I suppose?” he said one 
day, interrogatively. 

~ **Certainly,” answered his mother. 

‘‘And—” hesitatingly, ‘‘is there any prob- 
ability of my exchange ?” 

, Mrs. Winthrop looked him calmly in the 
ace. 

‘*l have already seen the Secretary of War,” 
she said, ‘tand arranged about your re- 
lease. All you will have to do will be to take 
the oath.” 

John looked up nervously. He was still 
feeble and his tones were impatient and quer- 
ulous. 

+ that means not going back again,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Winthrop nodded. ‘Of course,” she 
said, ‘‘if the Government gives you your free- 
dom it has a right to ask that.” 

‘*I’'d rather not have it,” he murmured, ‘‘on 
such terms.” 

His mother looked at him severely. 

“You don’t suppose,” she said, ‘‘now that 
Ive got = I'm going to let you turn rebel 
again. If your patriotism is all gone, there 
ought to be some gratitude to me and some 
respect for your father’s memory.” 

He closed his eyes as it unwilling to hear 
more and she left him. How much of yer 

le was going on in his mind she could hardly 

now. It was the alternative that he thought 
he had settled a year before come up again 
under conditions that made it a hundred times 
more difficult. On the one hand he could hear 
Nathalie saying, “If you ever desert the flag 
don’t come back to me ;” on the other his fa- 
ther’s grave called for expiation. 


He was yet far from a decision, when his 
mother coming in with the officer compel led 
him to it. For the time I suppose remorse 
was stronger than love. Or it may be that in 
his weak and feeble state he was dominated 
by his mother’s stronger will. At any rate be 
took the oath, conscious as*he did it that be 
was trying to repair one act of treason by 
committing another, and that by the act he 
was alienating himself from Nathalie beyond 
any bape “4 secestiliation. As he wrote his 
name slowly an infully in the desi 
place, his glance ‘ellcon tha date of rage 
per. It was the third of September ; by an 
odd, and as it seemed to him fatal coinci- 
dence, the very day that had been appointed 


for his 
passed away. 








y. The 
scenes went by, peace | 


came once more, men’s passions quieted down 
and people took up again the its and 

es of their former life. Not much of 
the time did John Winthrop in his old 
home. The blot on the ly record was a 
silent and bitter reproach. His first sight of 
it shocked him as he had never been shocked 
before. By and by it came to have a sort of 
fascination to him, so that he often took down 
the book and turned over its pages to where 
the ugly black word stared him in the face. 
His mother would have torn the paper out, 
but he would not permit it. ‘Let it stay,” he 
said bitterly. ‘‘My father’s dchildren 
may read it in a clearer light.” t he wrote 
beneath these words : 

“Entered the 55th South Carolina Volunteers 
April 18, 1861: taken prisoner by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment at Malvern Hill July 1, 1862; released on 
taking the oath of allegiance September 3, 1862.” 

In other respects, too, home was not the 
pleasantest place for him. The neighbors he 
fancied looked on him with suspicion ; and his 
brothers and sisters, though they were kind in 
their treatment, yet withheld from him the 
entire confidence they gave to one another. 
Concerning that one year of his life he never 
spoke, and they, however anxious they may 
have been, never questioned him. His life so 
far, he told himself, had been a failure. He 
would begin it over again in a new sphere. 
So he came to New York and went into busi- 
ness. 

In five years he had made a fortune. He 
put his money into governments, locked them 
up in the safe deposit vaults, and went to 
Europe just at the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian war. His military warrant 
which he did not hesitate to use gave him a 
footing in the German army and enabled him 
to follow the fortunes of the victorious troops 
through their several engagements into Paris. 

Here and elsewhere on the Continent he 
spent some time, running over occasionally to 
England and journeying as far east as Egypt 
and the Holy Land. While he was abroad 
his mother died. Between him and the old 

lace there was now no link of association. 

Vith his brothers and sisters he had almost no 
correspondence. Though knowing many peo- 
ple he lived a life alone. 

Tired of Europe he came back to America 
and traveled at the West three years, from 
1874 to 1877. During the time since+he war 
he had never gone farther south than Phila- 
delphia. Of the Kershaws he had heard not 
a word. They might be dead for all he 
knew. At any rate he had forfeited his claim 
to inquire. He had no right even to feel an 
interest. And yet he had never seen anyone 
who could displace Nathalie Kershaw in his 
memory. 

That winter of 1877 his physician ordered 
him South. There was not much the matter 
with him, but the doctor talked up Aiken and 
St. Augustine, and there came a longing on 
him which he oftentimes before repressed 
to revisit some of the old scenes. So he 
spent February in Florida, March at Savannah 
and Aiken, and towards the end of April 
found himself on his way home in Charleston. 
He had not meant to go there, he told him- 
self. And yet, to tell the truth, the visit had 
floated in front of him all winter; and now 
that he was there he became all at once eager 
to learn about his friends. But what might 
not have happened in fifteen years? He 
stopped in front of a store where they would 
be sure to know, but he dared not ask. No, 
he would go to the cemetery—the Kershaw 
plot was familiar to him— and read the story 
on their tombs. 

With nervous haste he turned toward the 
cemetery. ‘The fresh Spring air,.the songs of 
birds, the brightness of the flowers he only 
noticed as they carried back his memory over 
the long years. It was the twenty-sixth of 
April, the very day on which sixteen years 
before he had marched out of Charleston. 
People were walking to-day, he noticed, in the 
same direction with himself, laden with bas- 
kets of flowers; and the spectacle emphasized 
in his mind the contrast between the two 
eras. As he entered the cemetery he saw 
others strewing the mounds with blossoms, 
and then he remembered that this was the 
Decoration Day of the South. He had seen 
the same thing done a month later in the 
North, but here and now it struck him with a 
new and tender meaning. At length he reach- 
ed the Kershaw plot. From afar off he saw 
that it had a story to tell. 

Fifteen years ago it was empty; now a 
monument stood in the’center with one—two 
—three—four—five mounds at its base. 
Leaning on the railing he read the names. 

Peyton KERSHAW 

Colonel of the 55th S. C. Volunteers, 
Born Jan. 24, 1806; 

Fell at Fredericksburg Dec. 13, 1862. 

That was the father. 


FRANC#s ErrinGuaAM KERSHAW 
Born Aug. 15, 1809; Died October 4, 1876. 


That was the mother. Next came the 


sons : 
ErrinGHam KERSHAW 
Born May 28, 1830; 
Fell at Gettysburg July 8, 1863. 
RANDOLPH KERSHAW 
Born May 28, 1830; 
Fell at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 
J.C. CALHOUN KeRSHAW 
Born November 8, 1833; 
Died September 6, 1874. 

Father, mother and three boys, three of 
them killed in the war! Besides Nathalie 
that was allthe family. John drew a breath 
of relief. At any rate she was not here. 
But wait; here was another name occupying 
one side of the stone. What was that ? 

He read it in a sort of daze; read it over 
again; then, beginning to take in its signifi- 
cance, raised his hat in reverent gratitude 
while he read it for the third time: 

IN MEMORY OF 
Joun TEMPLETON WINTHROP. 
Fell at the Battle of ge Hill July 1, 1862, 


“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend.” 


‘‘I don’t deserve it,” he exclaimed, ‘‘but 
it’s a sort of vindication. Thank God that she 
hasn’t thought of me all these years as un- 
faithful!” — 

As he leaned against the railing he obstruc- 
ed the gate, and was not aware of the fact 
nor of any one’s approach until he heard a 
voice saying, 

‘*Will you be so kind as to let me pass ?” 

Whose was the voice? He turned around 
like a flash! The speaker was a lady dressed 
in black and heavily veiled. The features he 
could not see, but the voice he would swear to 
among athousand. ‘‘I beg pardon,” he said 
mechanically, and stood aside. 

The lady on her part had hesitated, struck 
perhaps by some familiarity in his look or 
tone. Seemingly unable though to place it, 
she entered the plot and began to hang the 
wreaths and dispose the flowers which aser- 
vant had carried, John watching her mean- 
while. On the side where his own name was 
cut she seemed to linger longest, and hung 
there, too, he noticed, the choicest of her sup- 
ply. It was ill-mannered in him he knew to 
watch, but if his life had depended on it he 
could not take himself away. Once or twice 
she stopped in her work and looked towards 
him as though on the point of coming out. 

At length, the task being finished, she 
came. Her veil was now thrown back, dis- 
closing the face of Nathalie Kershaw, no 
longer the eighteeen-year-old girl, but a wo- 
man matured in trial and schooled in suffer- 
ing, with the soul light streaming through her 
eyes. Her beauty was altered, not diminish- 
ed, by time. 

**Excuse me,” she said in the soft low voice 
he remembered so well, ‘‘but have you any 
particular interest in this plot?” 

Was he then so changed? He had fancied 
it, but had hardly been willing to admit it 
even to himself. Had his voice changed too ? 
He would at least make the experiment. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said gravely, ‘‘for 
seeming to intrude, but I have that interest in 
the plot which a man may have who sees his 
own name—” 

He got no further. With his first word her 
look of quiet courtesy had changed to one of 
perplexity and concern ; as he went on it be- 
came expectancy; before he reached this 
break she had put out her hands and was say- 
ing, 

“I know! I know! you are John Winthrop 
—come back to forgive me.” 

He raised his hand as if to hold her off. 

“I am John Winthrop,” he said, ‘‘but not 
John Winthrop who died for your cause, not 
he whom you have been enshrining for fifteen 
years as a martyr. I am John Winthrop the 
traitor, doubly so; first to the North, then to 
the South. It is for you to forgive me, Miss 
—shall I call you Miss Kershaw? In the 
face of these chances I know not what may 
have happened.” 

“I am still Miss Kershaw,” she said, ‘‘but 
not the silly girl who exacted a pl she 
had no right to ask. Fifteen years’ suffering 
has taught me that much.” 

‘‘But I was a traitor,” he insisted. . 

‘‘Hush!” she said deprecatingly. ‘That is 
all gone by. We have each learned something 

rhaps.” 


‘And am I forgiven ?” 

A wistful smile came over her face. 

“It is only now that I can forgive myself,” 
she said. 


General Miscellany. 


SEEING STONEWALL JACKSON. 
Mr. A, C. Redwood, in one of his ‘Johnny 
Reb” , in Seribner for June, gives this 
description of an incident within the Confed- 

















which the gorgeous panoply of the earlier sea- 
son was paling into russet and ashy tones. 
The work was over, and we were waiting with 
some impatience for the order to take up the 
line of march back to camp ; for the evenin 
air struck chilly through our threadbare an 
tattered j , and we had eaten nothing 
since early morning. Moreover, a wild ru- 
mor had spread abroad that an issue of fresh 
ees awaited our return, and though the long 

bit of expecting nothing good until it came 
secured us against any serious disappoint- 
ment, there were not wanting tender memo- 
ries of ‘‘short” biscuit to raise our anticipa- 
tions higher than we cared to own. 

Thus preoccupied, we are fain to refer a 
distant cheering further down the line to tid- 
ings of the coming rations, and we gather by 
the roadside in order to get off the more 
promptly when our turn shall arrive. The 
sound grows more and more distinct every 
moment, and now, far down the road, some 
moving object can just be discerned in a cload 
of dust which travels rapidly our way. 
Nearer and nearer it comes ; louder and more 
enthusiastic ring the shouts, and now we make 
out in the dust the figure of a single horse- 
man, with a clump of others trailing off into 
obscurity behind him—Jackson iscoming! A 
moment more, and he is here, going at almost 
top-speed ; his hat is off; his hair blown back 
from his broad white forehead; his eyes 
dancing and his cheeks aglow with excitement 
and the rush of keen air. 

And now the cheers grow deafening, and 
ragged hats are swung more wildly still as the 
men of the foot cavalry recognize their 
leader. The cavalcade passes like a whirl- 
wind and disappears in the dust up the road, 
cheered to the very last lagging courier of the 
escort,—for we are in good humor now with 
ourselves and all the world. And as we step 
briskly out upon our homeward march, the air 
feels fresh and invigorating, and the miles 
seem shorter than they were in the morning ; 
even the beloved biscuit is of minor conse- 
quence, and the premised pork pales beside 
the thought which fills us—that we have seen 
Jackson! 

And we got the pork besides ! 





From Scribner for Jnne. 
HOPE. 


BY IRWIN RUSSELL. 


No matter where we suil, 
A storm may come to wreck us— 
A bitter wind, to check us 
In the quest for unknown lands, 
And cast us on the sands, 
No matter where we sail: 


Then, when my ~~ goes down, 
What choice is left to me 
From leaping in the sea— 

And willingly forsake 
All that the sea can take, 
Then, when my ship goes down? 


Still, in spite of storm, 
From all we feel or fear 
A rescue may be near; 
Though tempests blow their best, 
A manly heart can rest 
Still, in spite of storm! 





HORSE DEALEKHS. 


These people were not usually the owners 
of the horses they brought, but the emissaries 
or agents of the owners. Often they came 
merely to show a horse, and were not at all 
sure that his owner would part with him on 
any terms, as he was a favorite with the la- 
dies of the family. An impenetrable mystery 
hung about the owner, through which he some- 
times dimly loomed as a gentleman in failing 
health, who had to give up his daily drivea, 
and had no use for the horse. There were 
cases in which the dealer came secretly, from 
pure zeal, to show a horse whose owner sup- 
posed him still in the stable, and who must be 
taken back before his absence was noticed. 
If any friend insisted upon knowing the 
owner and conferring with him, in any of these 
instances, it was darkly admitted that he was 
a gentleman in the livery business over in 
Somerville or down in the Lower Port. 
Truth, it seemed, might be absent or present 
in a horse-trade, but mystery was essential. 

The dealers had a jargon of their own, in 
which my friend became an expert. They did 
not say that a horse weighed a thousand 
pounds, but ten hundred ; he was not worth a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, but one and 
a quarter ; he was not going on seven years 
old, but was coming seven. ‘There are curious 
facts, by the way, in regard to the age of 
horses which are not generally known. A 
horse is never of an even age, that is, he is 
not six, or eight, or ten, but five, or seven, or 
nine years old; he is sometimes, but not 
often, eleven; he is never thirteen; his fa- 
vorite time of life is seven, and he rarely gets 
beyond it, if on sale. My friend found the 
number of horses brought into the world in 
1871 quite beyond computation. He also 
found that most hard-working horses were 
sick or ailing, as most hard-working men and 
women are; that perfectly sound horses are 
as rare as perfectly sound human beings, and 
are apt, like the latter, to be vicious.— W. D. 
Howells, in June_Atlantic. 


| Ladies’ Portfolio. 


From Harper’s Magazine for June. 
AT THE GATE. 





And where were you just now, Mabel? 
Where have you been so long? 

The moon is up, and all the birds 
Have sung their evening song; 

I saw you loitering down the path, 
So lonely and go late, 

Beyond the well and lilac bush, 
And hanging by the gate. 


I love to hear the birds, mother, 
And see the rising moon; 

And, oh! the summer air is sweet 
Beneath the sky of June. 

My cow is milked, my hens are cooped, 
And washed are cup and plate, 

And so I wandered out a while, 
To hang upon the gate. 


The gate is by the road, Mabel, 
And idle folks go by, 

Nor should a maiden brook the glance 
Of every stranger eye. 

Besides, I thought I saw a cap— 
I’m sure you fad a mate; 

So tell me who was with you, child, 
Just hanging at the gate. 


Now you know just as well, mother, 
*Twas only Harry Gray. 

He spoke such words to me to-night, 
I knew not what to say; 

And, mother, oh! for your dear sake, 
I only bade him wait 

And mayn’t I run and tell him now? 
He’s hanging at the gate. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CLEANING LACE CURTAINS. 

Mr. Eprror:—Will you ask Patience 

Goodwin if, among her ‘‘mint, anise and 

cumin,” she has any directions for washing 

and ‘‘doing up” Nottingham lace curtains ; and 

if she has, if she will give them for the bene- 

fit of one who enjoys her articles ? H. 
Amherst, Mass., May, 1879. 


Remarks.—The above was submitted to 
“Patience,” who sends us the following re- 
ply. We also have from her a short article 
on cleansing and renovating laces and mus- 
lins, which we shall soon publish. Ep. 


Thanks for these kind words in regard to 
‘‘Compositz.” I am sorry to say that we 
have not ‘‘any directions for washing and do- 
ing up Nottingham lace curtains.” But the 
following receipt, clipped from the FarMER 
of May 3, though H. has doubtless seen it be- 
fore now, will bear re-printing; perhaps she 
has found it suited to her purpose. From my 
mother’s and my.own knowledge of the ex- 
cellent cleansing properties of borax, we 
should not hesitate to recommend its use— 
and it never injures the finest fabric. If any 
readers of the Farmer have tried the follow- 
ing process, or know of any other method, 
will they please send the result of their ex- 
perience—as a ‘‘tithe” for the general good 


—in a communication to the FARMER ? 
P. G. 


Dorne vp Lace Curtarns.—Pat the curtains 
to soak in lukewarm water, turning over and 
clapping between your hands two or three times 
during the twenty-four hours that they remain in 
the water. Then if you have a wringer, fold 
smoothly and put through ge A repeat for two 
or three days if very much soiled and smoked. 
The last time they are put to soak, add to every 
gallon of water two ounces of pulverized borax, 
after which put them on to boil in this water. 
When scalded a short time rinse thoroughly, and 
make a thin starch, with a trifle of blueing in. 
Now pin or sew to your carpets some sheets, which 
done, wring out the curtains, and pin right side 
down upon the sheets, putting the pins in every 
two inches. Stretch them evenly, but take care 
not to draw out of shape. Let them be until dry, 
when go over with a hot flatiron, keeping a th 
cloth or paper between the iron and curtain; then 
remove the pins, and your curtains are ready to 





STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE.—One cup ot 
sour milk, a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, one-third of a teaspoonful of soda, 
one-half of a nful of salt and flour, 


lates in a quick oven. ‘Take one pint and a 
of strawberries, pick them over, wash 
them, and mash fine ; when the cake is baked, 


Divide this into two pe; make into round 
balls and roll out size of the plate. 
Have the plates well buttered, and bake ten 
or twelve minutes in a quick oven ; then pro- 
ceed as in the first rule.—/rom Miss M. 
Parloa’s Recipes. 





WOMEN WORKERS IN PARIS. 


I find in my note-book a humorous entry 
that I have seen no country in the world where 
the right to labor is more generally conceded 
to women than in France. In the early morn- 
ing one is helping to sort the refuse from the 
houses. See that basket with bits of paper. 
Here is a pile of nice green salad leaves, and 
there a basket of bits of bread. Perhaps they 
have a little donkey-cart to haul these out of 
the city, where they will feed the provender to 
rabbits, chickens, &c. These ple in gen- 
eral have not the degraded look of our rag- 
pickers. How few people in France have a 
degraded look! Perhaps two-fifths of the 
women in Paris wear caps, and I did not note 
a dirtyone. See women helping to sweep the 
streets with big heavy brooms made of twigs. 
Other women, hard-looking but tidy, I see 
waiting on the Place St. Augustine for some 
one to come and hire them. One woman sets 
down a heavy basket of bread and takes a loaf 
into a grocer’s; another has a great load in 
her apron, her long apron whose ends are tied 
over one shoulder. In her hands she has 
three of those long slender loaves that are cut 
into bits at the restaurants. The loaves are 
about two yards long, looking like poles or 
stakes. She wears no bonnet, and to rest 
herself she sets the ends of them down on the 

avement, or rests them against the wall. 

ow much they carry bread uncovered in 
Paris nce in the street I saw one of the in- 
finite number of cap-women seated behind the 
little box on which she cleans shoes. She had 
fallen asleep, and her knitting and folded 
newspaper lay on the box before her. I seea 
woman walking the street and knitting. Did 
some of the women of Paris really take their 
knitting and sit down in the street to see the 
heads cut off in their great Revolution? Paris 
is the grand hotel of the world. It is now full 
of guests. Paris is content. But what if 
Paris were sullen or sad? What if Paris were 
desperate ? 

At the Restaurant Duval, at the Exposition, 
notice the force of waiters with black dresses 
and white caps and handkerchiefs. One says 
that they used to pay on coming each morning 
a franc and a half, but now they must pay two. 
On a bench in the Garden of Plants sits a 
woman working button-holes in machine-made 
collars—military false collars. She is working 
them beautifully, five in each collar. She 
gets ten sous for the dozen collars, and she 
can earn thirty sous a day. Poor woman! 
In the same neighborhood I go into a little 
creamery and get a bow! of chocolate for five 
sous. A woman says that the shop is hers, 
and she has a small custom. Her husband 
works on the railroad, and her two children 
are boarding with her parents, who are alone 
near the Vosges Mountains. Not far off, up- 
on the street, a woman is frying potatoes very 
nicely. She has a stove in which she burns 
coke. She sells her potatoes for one sou and 
two sous, and sells a good many at breakfast 
and dinner time. She has a cubby-hole or re- 
cess in the house front, and pays ten sous rent 
a day. Riding on the circular railway to the 
Exposition, there is a nice young woman in 
the car with a basket and can. She buys milk 
and makes that soft cheese of which the 
French are so fond. She puts hers up in bits 
of cloth, and lays each pat into a bit ofa 
basket. She has a custom at the restaurants 
outside of the Exposition. In her can is the 
cream to pour over and make fromage a la 
creme. She has been married a year, and her 
husband sells flowers near the Madeleine 
Church. How many women are helping to 
pull hand-carts, or pushing them themselves! 
Here is one loaded with flowers, there another 
with meat and fish. In the corner of a court- 
yard sits a woman carding wool for mattresses. 
They can open the mattresses, card the wool, 
and put it into a clean cover. My porter’s 
wite tells me that this wool is mixed with hair. 
I go one morning to the grocer’s and find only 
a woman there; and when I go to the office 
of tobacco near us—the government office—to 
buy postage-stamps, what a pretty woman is 
at one counter ready to sell stamps or the 
precious taxed weed! I go to the druggist’s, 
and find Mrs. Apothecary at the desk on one 
side with her crocheting, and the account-book 
open before her. After her husband’s death 
the law allows her one year to settle his affairs. 

At the Exposition I see my friend Mrs. 
C , from *‘the provinces.” Her husband 
exhibits, and she explains that she must see 
that the sales-women are polite. I visit a 
public school where three of the four teachers 
are married. ‘The directress or head teacher 
tells me that she has taught in the public 
schools seventeen years, and has been married 
fifteen. Her son is twelve, and attends the 
college , where his father is professor. 

She tells me that living is very dear. 

In the Louvre gallery, among the artists at 


work, there are a number of women. One of 
them is drawing from Paul Veronese’s picture | 


of ‘‘The Marriage at Cana in Galilee.” 

Widows are engaged in business at Paris. 
I go into a bookstore and find awoman. She 
says that she is all alone, and gives me her 
card—‘*Widow .” She asks me to send 
my friends, and sells me pretty note-paper at 
two sous for six sheets. At the Exposition, 
in a plantation of trees, I see a board set bear- 
ing **Widow Durand, Bourg-la-Reine.” On 
a hand-bill in the street are the names of 
Widows Renon, Maulde, and Cock, printers, 
Rue de Rivoli. My landlord jestingly said 
that their husbands were printers, and that 
after having well wept them, they continued 
the business.— Phebe Karle Gibbons, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for June. 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Buooo Puriricr 
THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 


CHARLESTOWN. 








H. R. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I have used your 
“Blood Preparation” in my family for several years, 
and think that for Scrofula or Cankerous Humors or 
Rheumatic affections it cannot be excelled; and as a 
blood purifier and spring medicine it is the best thing 
I have ever used, and I have used almost everything. 
I can cheerfully recommend it to any one in need of 
such a medicine. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 Russell Street. 


Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 


eopl9 , 
APPLE CRATER. 





This Grater is first-class in every respect; has iron 
cylinder, iron frame, steel knives, adjustable concaves, 
and is not surpassed for quantity or quality of work. 

PRICE REDUC $40, 

For catalogue of Cider machinery and other informa- 

tion valuable to cider-makers, address 
OOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Steow lv 


BISHOP SOULE’S. 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND IS THE ONLY CERTAIN 
CURE FoR Sciatica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always procure large bottles for severe cases. 
Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half-dozen 
large bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 
RYDER & SON, Proprietors, 6 Boylston Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. lyl2 











CANCER, SCROFULA, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 

tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successtully treated by 

R. GREENE, M. D., 
No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 














CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 

ies to effect a cure.” 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Consultation Free, lly or by letter. 
9 to 4 daily; Sundays, 9 to 12. 














A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$7 Costly outfit ol TRUE & Co., ‘Augusta, Me. 


ELECTRIC BELTS. 


sure cure for Nervous Debility, Premature Decay 
Weekes Consumption, Liver and Kidney diseases, 
General Debility, ete. 
The only Reliable Cure. 
Circulars mailed free. Address J. H. REEVES, 
43 Chatham Street, lyz2 


PYKES' BEARD ELIXIR 


Board even va smooth faces in 
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aris, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & (0.8 
CHOCOLATES, 


BROMA, PREPARED COCOA. 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Having stood the test for nearly a century, they are 
noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious qualities. 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
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SPRING OPENING 


——IN 


CA RPBTINGS 
J. & J. DOBSON, 


Take pleasure in announcing that they have now on exhibition 
the largest assortment of CARPETS ever shown in this City, 
consisting of the latest patterns and newest designs in 


AXMINSTERS, R 
ROYAL VELVETS, 


OYAL WILTONS, 
BODY BRUSSELLS, 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, EX. SUPERS, &¢, 


NOTICE THIS SPECIAL 


We have placed in our Retarm DEPArRTME 


the following 


LINE AND PRICES. 


NT many of our last season’s patterns, 
low prices: 


Axminsters, $1.50 and $2.00; Royal Wilitons, 82.00: Royal Velveis. 
$1.50; Body Brussells, $1.25; Tapestry Brussells, 65 and 75c.: 
3-Plys, $1.00; Ex. Superfine, 75c.: Superfine, 65c.: Ingrain, 50c. 


These goods are of the best quality, and warranted equal to any in the market. 


All purchasers of Carpets should examine 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 525 & 427 


yur stock before buying. 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the United States. 
G3 Samples by mail on receipt of ten cents for postage. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine dis- 
trict of France Always uniform and wholesome 
Sold only in cans by all grocers A pound can mailed 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane &St., 
New York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dan 
gerous to health, avoid them, especially when offered 
loose or in bulk ly2 


"DARLING'S | 
Animal Fertilizer & Eine Bone 


RE SECOND TO NO FERTILIZERS | 
now sold in New England. The demand was | 
last year fifty p@ cent. larger than any year before. | 
rhe fact that our Yertilizer contains all the chemicals 
required for plant food, and a larger per cent. of phos 
phoric acid than is required, which is in the form of | 
Pure Ground Bone, and is well known to be very 
valuable for several years after the first application 
should be well considered. Our prices are about 20 | 
per cent. less than can be had from any other manu. | 
facturer, taking into consideration its chemical and | 
agricultural value. We are prepared to furnish any | 
amount of testimony if desired 
DARLING'S LAWN DRESSER takes thi 
lead. One application is all that is required, and you | 
will have a beautiful lawn with heavy growth through 


the season. 

DARLING'S PURE GROUND BONE as 
fertilizer has within the past thirteen blishe 
its reputation and is the standard Bone Meal for 
cattle. Chicken bone for fowls. Also Bone for me 
chanical purposes. 

I'ry our mixture for fowls and swine, of Bone, Bee 
Scraps, Corn and Wheat. Samples of any of the 
sent free by addressing the manufacturers. 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 
I. 


176 PAWTUCKET, R. 


For sale in the principal agricultural warehouses in 
New England. Agents in Boston, Jos. Breck & Sons, 
Hovey & Co., Parker & Gannett, Whittemore Bros 
Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, K 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORSAN CO. 


OFFER THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST Cabinet or Parlor Organs in the world; wir 
ners of HIGHEST HONORS at EVERY WORLD'S EX 
POSITION for TWELVE YEARS. Only merican 
Organs awarded euch at any rwoO HIGHEST MEDALS 
at PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. ONE TO TWENTY-ONE 
STOPS; prices, $54, S06, 75, G54, S00, SM, Fs, Slow, gills, 
$120, 9125, $150, 9135, $140, €144, 8150 and upward. Sold 
also for Easy payments. PRICES ARK NOT MUCH HIGUER 
THAN THOSE OF VERY INFERIOR ORGANS. Before pur- 
chasing be eure to send for LATEST CATALOGUE with 
newest styles and lowest net prices. Sent free. 154 Tremont 
Street, BOSTON ; 46 East I4th St.. (Union Square) NEW 
YORK ; 2” Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
izti¢ 


veare esta 


THE,,DINGEE, & CONARD, CO's 


[SR-BLOOMING 


HE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distrivuting 
these Beautiful Roses. ie delirer Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
ae” Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated—and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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- CENTENNIAL _ 








“HONS 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE ! 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 

Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Elewen Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field trial held at Presump 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 1877, in 
competition with the Leading Plows of the Eastern 
States. 

The design of the plowing, as announced by the So 
cieties, was “to show the merits of competing plows.” 
The result settles the que-tions as to which is best 
The “Centennial” are now offered to the farmers of 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran. 
teed satisfactory in operation, and to work as repre- 
sented. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Liberal discount for Cash Orders. Send for Circu 
lar. lztt 
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CABBAGE PLANTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS ON HAND 
and offers for sale a are oeey of PURE JERK 
SEY WAKEFIELD and FOTTLER’S BRUNSWICK 
CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in cold frames. Or- 
ders by mail or in person will be at to. 
Price, $5 per Thousand. ALBERT 5. WALKER, 
litt South Portsmouth, R. 1. 





Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$10 fortunes every month. Book sent 
_ free supiaining ev . Address 

BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Aitken - lyts 


ACENTS. READ THIS 


gents a Salary o r month And 
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expenses & clide a lange commission, to sell our new 
ont wonderful inventions. We mean tweery, Sam- 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 
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Hop Bitters are the Purest and 
Best Bitters ever made. 
compounded trou leops, Bachu, 
| Dandelion, he oldest, best 
and most valuable in the world and 
mita e best and me urative propertices of 
all other Bitters, being the greatest Blood Pu- 
rifier, Liver iti th 
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these B I einvalua ng highly curative, 

tonic and stimulating, without intoxicating. 

N hut tir feelings or symptones are, 

what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters 

Don't v intil you are sick, but if you on feel 

bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once it may 

save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so 

doing 8500 “9 will lx paid tor a case 
they will not cure or hely 

Do no sulle yoursello 

but use and urge them to 

Remember, s is no vile, dragged, 

drunken nostr e Purest and Best Medi 

mide he *Inwalid’s Friend and 

>’ and no person or family should be with. 

Try the Bitters to-day. 
Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief. 


r let your friends suffer, 
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thorough blood-purifying proper 
I i late Medical scover} cures 
all Humors, from the worst Serefula to a common 
Bletch, Pimple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, 
MM I , and their effects, are eradicated, 

rous health and a mad constitution estab- 
] L-rystpelas, Salt-rheum, Fever Sorca, Scaly 
or Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
! ‘ ed by this powerful, purifying, and 


sy its greatand 
i I> Pier ; 


i ri i 
I y has it manifested Ite potency tn curing 
Tetter, Rose Hash, Both, Oarbunelea, re Eyes, 
&erofule Seres and Swellings, White Swellings, 
Goltro or Thick Neck, and Enlarged Glands. 

If you feel dull, drowsy lebilitated, have sallow 
ri r f sl , or ve Wish-brown spots on 
t frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
t , int 1 heat or chills alternated with hot 
flust low spirits, and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
ay t nd yrue ec you are suffering from 
Torpld Liver, or “Bille eos.” In many cases of 
* Liver Complaint” only part of these symptoms ire 
experien As_a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
> *s Golden Medica very bas no equal, ag 
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GIA ” 
LE THARTIC. 


No use of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
These Pellets are scareely larger than 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular care is re- 
quired while using them. hey operate without dis- 
turbance to the constitution, dict, or copes. 
For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, ure 
Blood, Pain in the Shoulders, Tight ncaa of the © 
em, Sour Eructations the Stomach, Bad 

‘aate in the Mouth, Billous attacks, Pain tn n 
of Kidneys, Internal Fever, Bloated feell a 
Stomach, Rush of Blood to Head, take Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Purgative Pelleta In explanation of the 
remedial power of these Purgative Pellets over so 
great a variety of diseases, it may be sald that their 
action upen the animal economy is universal, not « 

or tinsane escaping their sanative impress. Axi 
does not impair the properties of these Pellets. 
They are sugar-coated and inclosed fn glass bottles, 
thet? virtues beIng thereby preserved un ~¢> d for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they ar¢ 
always fresh and reliable. Thisis not the case with 
is put up in cheap wooden or pastehoard boxes. 
or all diseases where a % oF 
tive, is indicated, these little Pellets will give 

the most poriect sableiiciion. by 4 

R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, W orlu’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. 


CATARRH 


MS.—Frequent head- 
ache, discharge falling Into throat 
sometimes profuse, Watery, thick 
mucous, purulent, offensive, etc 

In others, a dryness, dry, watery, weak, or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up, or obstruction, of the nasal pas 
sages, ringing In ears, deafness, hawking and coug! 
ing toclear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers 
volce altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
or total deprivation of sense of smell and taste, diz 
ziness. (“ental depression, loss of appetite, indiges 
tion, eaie.ged tonsils, tieklin cough, etc. Only a 
few of these cymptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one time. 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY § 


produces radical cures of the worst cases of Catarrh, 
ho matter of how long standing. The liquid remedy 
may be snuffed, or better applied by the use of Dr. 
PIERCE’s Douche. This is the only form of instru- 
ment yet Invented with which fluid medicine can be 
carried HIGH UP and PERFECTLY APPLIED to al! 
arts of the affected nasal and the cham- 
vers or cavities communicating therewith, in which 
sores and ulcers frequently exist, and from which 
the catarrhal discha: generally proceeds, -Its use 
is pleasant and e unders from tone 
accompanying each instrument. ‘Dr. SAGE's Ca- 
tarrh Remedy cures recent attacks of “Cold in the 
Mead” by a few applications. It is mild and pleas- 
ant to use, containing no strong or caustic drugs or 
poisons. Catarrh Re medy and Douche seld by 
’. Prence, M. D., Prop’r, W erid’s Dis- 
pensary and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. - 
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Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIC. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, becom- 
ing a Staple, Harmless and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. ENDORSED BY Puys!- 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Address, 

WASHBURNE & Co., 

Only Importers’ De 212 Broadway, N. Y- 

For sale by WEEKS & PorreER, and Gro, UC. GooD- 
WIN & Co., n. lyl2 
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